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SET THE STYLE-MAKE THE PACE-WITH THE ALL-NEW CLASSIC 
STYLESETTER—Making motoring history today is Britain's brilliant new Classic, whose uncluttered 
lines bring a sleek new look to international motoring. The clean look. The long low look... 

AND PACEMAKER —Ford's new 4/5 seater Classic is styled for the modern scene, powered for to- 
day’s highways. No other car in its class offers you, as standard features, front-wheel disc brakes, twin 
headlamps, rake-back rear window — plus an amazingly compact 1340 cc engine and 4-speed gearbox 
with floor gear-change, or column gear-change option on de luxe models. Your Classic promises you 
motorway pace with country lane control — steady as a rock at speeds into the 80's, hugging the road 
round the fiercest bends, outstanding acceleration from standing to 60 in 23 seconds. All this with real 
economy and all the benefits of quality Ford Service. For style, for pace, 2-door or 4-door, the new Classic 
is a fine addition to the Ford family. Take a long look at it in your Ford dealer's, book yourself a test drive 


as soon as you Can. THE ALL-NEW parents 


Ex-works from * 


CONSUL [eiééirs 
CLASSIC SI5 :Ga800 0 


* 2-door Standard model £525 + £241.17.3 p.t.=£766.17.3 4-door Standard model £545 + £251.0.7 p.t=£796.0.7 
2-door De luxe model £545 + £251.0.7 p.t. = £796.0.7 4-door De luxe model £565 + £269.3.11 p.t. = £825.3.11 
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Looking for a Laureate 


HE AGED LANDLORD OF A BAR in 

Wimbledon, not many years ago, 

used to take pleasure in displaying to 
favoured customers a nineteenth-century 
wheel-back chair which he kept in his 
private parlour. It was Mr. Swinburne’s 
chair, and the landlord claimed that he 
could remember the poet regularly patroniz- 
ing the house, after his long walk over 
heath and common from No. 2, the Pines, 
Putney, spending on light ale the small sum 
of daily pocket-money allowed him by his 
guardian, Watts-Dunton. Swinburne had 
then become a highly respectable figure, 
whose sole quirk was the habit of kissing 
babies—the present Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford, Mr. Robert Graves, whose parents 
lived in Wimbledon, maintains that he was 
so honoured in his pram, rather to the alarm 
of his nanny. About this time, in the mid 
1890’s, three successive Prime Ministers 
were much concerned with Swinburne and 
his reputation. They were looking for a 
Poet Laureate to succeed the lustrous Lord 
Tennyson, who had himself thirty years 
earlier succeeded Wordsworth. Never since 
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the days of Dryden had the Laureateship 
been held by such worthy men. Where was 
their like to be found? ‘Queen Victoria 
believed that Mr. Swinburne was the best 
poet in her dominions, but probably she 
had not read his work. Gladstone con- 
scientiously did so and came to the decision 
that its erotic strain disqualified the poet 
from occupying an office that Wordsworth 
and Tennyson had made both great and 
clean. Who, then, should have it? This 
perplexity, with others, Gladstone be- 
queathed to his successor Lord Rosebery, 
who failed to solve it. For nearly four years 
the post remained unfilled, expectations ran 
high among men of letters, newspapers put 
forward their own candidates, and un- 
committed observers, such as William 
Morris, who had announced that he would 
refuse the honour, and whose politics any- 
how ruled him out, sardonically enjoyed 
the scene. The dimensions of the problem, 
and the surprising choice eventually made 
by Lord Salisbury, are discussed with an 
appropriately light touch in the current 
issue of History Today. 
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Outfitters 
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Eloquence you can see! 


Clothes from Simpson, put all the ideas you’ve ever had about how clothes should be- into 
eloquent fact. Clothes from Simpsons combine aristocracy of material with artistry of cut, 
(DAKS for instance. DAKS for men. DAKS for women. Simpson is their London home). Clothes 
from Simpson speak for themselves - and for their wearers. They merit your attention. 
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The 


Earl of Strafford 


and 


the Arts 
By C. V. WEDGWOOD 


Though an aggressive and hard-headed 
man of affairs, Charles I’s hated servant 
was also, in his own wilful and 


imperious way, a patron of the fine arts. 


THOMAS WENTWORTH, first Earl of Strafford (1593- 
1641): portrait by Van Dyck 


T WAS DURING THE GOVERNMENT of Lord 
[Peru Wentworth, in the early summer of 

1637, that the first theatre in Dublin was 
opened. It had been built in St. Werbergh 
Street, near the Castle, by an enterprising 
member of the Deputy’s household, John 
Ogilby. We do not know what play was given 
on the first night, though it may well have been 
something by James Shirley, the most fashion- 
able dramatist of the day. He was certainly in 
Ireland at the time, and three at least of his 
plays had their world premiére at the Dublin 
theatre. One of them, Saint Patrick for 
Ireland, was specially written to gratify Shirley’s 
hew public. 


The earliest reference to this first of Dublin 
theatres occurs in a letter from Wentworth to 


his friend Archbishop Laud in July 1637. 
In this he tells the English Primate that the 
austere Archbishop of Armagh, James Ussher, 
convinced that the introduction of sinful play- 
acting would bring a judgment on Ireland, had 
closed the theatre during his own recent 
absence from Dublin. Wentworth usually 
managed to keep on good terms with this kill- 
joy churchman, but he was not prepared to 
tolerate interference with Ogilby’s theatre. 
He regarded it as under his special patronage 
and re-opened it immediately on his return. 

This championship of the Dublin theatre 
























































shows the ruthless Wentworth in an unusually 
genial light. He is better known to history for 
the rigour with which he stifled opposition to 
the Crown and inflicted a stern unwonted 
order on Irish politics, and he is memorable, 
under his more famous title of Earl of Strafford, 
as the first of King Charles’s Ministers to go to 
the scaffold when the struggle between King 
and Parliament entered on its critical stage. 
He is not generally thought of in connexion 
with arts and letters in an epoch that was rich 
in both. He was indeed chiefly concerned with 
less pleasant and more exacting responsibilities. 
Others at the Court of King Charles had time 
for more civilized pleasures—the Earl of 
Arundel with his collection of “‘ marbles,” the 
Earl of Newcastle dabbling in poetry, and a 
whole band of elegant courtiers who admired 
the King’s splendid Italian pictures and 
imitated his fastidious tastes. Strafford hardly 
belonged to this easy and cultured world whose 
members exchanged witty epigrams, took part 
in masques and made poetic love to the Court 





beauties. The huge tomes of Strafford’s 
correspondence show him insistently occupied 
with administration and finance, the yield of 
the customs, the recovery of misappropriated 
Crown land or the possessions of the Church, 
the enforcement of the King’s prerogative or 
the struggle to keep under control the pre- 
tensions of the “‘ great ones ” who, either in the 
North of England or in Ireland, attempted to 
cross his authority. 

But scattered through his letters are oc- 
casional references to the pleasures of civilized 
society. From these clues it is possible to see 
that, in the intervals of dealing with more 
pressing problems, he had a consistent attitude 
towards the arts as useful adjuncts to a well-run 
state. 

John Ogilby, who created the St. Werbergh 
Street theatre, was a man of many talents. 
Much later in life he was to achieve fame for 
his road maps of England. He was also to 
translate Aesop and Virgil and be pilloried by 
Dryden for his pains among the bad poets 
listed in Mac Flecknoe, a fate that also befell 
James Shirley. 

In his earlier years he had a reputation as a 
dancing master, and it was in this capacity that 
he had come to Ireland, to teach dancing not 
only to Strafford’s three children, but also to 
his young third wife who, as the daughter of a 
lesser country gentleman, probably needed 
some help to acquire the stateliness required of 
the Lord Deputy’s lady. Ogilby was presum- 
ably also responsible for producing the amateur 
theatricals with which, at Christmas time, the 
Lord Deputy’s attendant gentlemen enter- 
tained his guests at the Castle. That he had 
Strafford’s support for his public theatre is 
evident, and on at least one occasion a command 
performance was given at the Castle. 

The time was propitious for starting a 
theatre in Ireland. In London the plague of 
1636 had caused the closing of the theatres, and 
Ogilby profited by this to secure the services of 
several leading actors from the London com- 
panies. Strafford himself, who visited England 
that summer, may have been responsible for 
encouraging James Shirley to come over and 
co-operate. Shirley was certainly received at 
the Castle—a fact to which he alludes in the 
dedication of one of his later plays to Strafford’s 


STRAFFORD, aged about fifteen 


By courtesy of the Ear! Fitzwilliam 
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Strafford’ s death. 


By courtesy of ** Country Life” 
Ledstone Hall, near Doncaster. Only one wing of this great house had been completed at the time of 


“In a letter to Archbishop Laud, he declared that he thought himself as pretty 


an architect as Mr. Inigo Jones roe 


only son. He was also to address a highly 
flattering ode to Strafford in the summer of 
1640, hailing him as the pillar of the tottering 
state—a state that unfortunately tottered to a 
fall in spite of Strafford’s efforts and Shirley’s 
poetic hopes. 

After Strafford’s death, the Dublin theatre 
closed down and during the long years of war 
in Ireland that ensued was degraded into a cow- 
house. But, during its brief existence, it had 
offered to its patrons plays by Jonson, Middle- 
ton and Fletcher as well as two works by an 
Irish-born dramatist, Henry Burnell. His only 
surviving play, Landgartha, a sprawling piece 
about a Nordic Amazon, has little merit. But 
he can at least claim to be the forerunner of a 
long line of Anglo-Irish playwrights who have 
enriched the dramatic literature of the English- 
speaking world. 

Strafford does not appear to have put any 


money into the Irish theatre. A cautious and 
calculating man of business, he was not much 
disposed to invest materially in the arts, but he 
rewarded Ogilby with the office of Master of 
the Revels. In line with his encouragement of 
the Dublin theatre was the friendship that he 
cultivated with Sir James Ware, the patient and 
learned antiquary who devoted much of his life 
to the collection of Irish manuscripts and the 
study of Irish antiquities. Ware dedicated his 
De Scriptoribus Hiberniae, a biographical dic- 
tionary of Irish writers, to Strafford in 1639. 
While he encouraged learning and polite 
entertainment, Strafford had no particular 
respect for native Irish literature or the Irish 
language. Making Ireland “ civil ”—a phrase 
that he frequently used—meant making Ireland 
Protestant, English-speaking, and attractive to 
English settlers. Thus his re-organization of 
Trinity College was a sincere and on the whole 



















































By courtesy of the Trustees of the British Museurn 


STRAFFORD and his secretary. ‘‘ In his patronage of the 

arts, he was fiercely commanding and possessive,” and 

would often instruct his London agent to haggle with 
Van Dyck about the price of pictures 


successful attempt to make it into an efficient 
centre of classical and theological teaching in 
the English tradition, under the control and 
patronage of the government. He displayed no 
interest whatever in the teaching of Irish, 
which had been encouraged by some of the 
English clergy for missionary purposes. 

In its more amiable aspects, his policy for 
Ireland did at least mean the erection of better 
buildings and the beautification of Dublin. 
A visitor from England in the third year of his 
rule was impressed by the number of new 
houses, some of them “ very fair, stately and 
complete.” Among other improvements he 
noticed the magnificent new stables at the 
Castle, floored throughout in the Dutch manner 
with brick, for cleanliness and durability. 

Strafford seems to have had a fondness for 
building in brick. He brought over workmen 
from Yorkshire to make the bricks for the 
country residence that he planned at the Naas. 
This huge mansion was intended to be palatial 
enough to accommodate the King if he should 
ever wish to pay an official visit to Ireland. Had 
it been completed, it would have been rather 


larger than Hatfield House, with an entrance 
hall embellished with columns of black Irish 
marble. It was never finished, and today the 
gaunt skeleton, overgrown with brambles, 
stands as a forlorn monument to the vanity of 
human wishes. 

Strafford’s ostentatious building projects, 
both in Ireland and in Yorkshire, accorded 
with the generally accepted view of his con- 
temporaries as to the importance of building 
as an outward sign of greatness. The plans 
envisaged by King Charles for re-building his 
capital and some of his palaces can be com- 
pared to the extensive re-building of Paris 
under the Richelieu régime. Again, Strafford’s 
enlargement and embellishment of every house 
in which he lived, whether privately or officially, 
can be compared in conception, though hardly 
in grandeur, to the palaces built for himself by 
Richelieu in France or by the Imperial general 
Wallenstein in Bohemia. It was the idiom of 
the age, and, for a great man, almost a necessary 
expenditure. 

But Strafford showed a_ business-like 
tendency to charge his enterprises to the state, 
if they could be shown to be undertaken for 
the public benefit. When, as Lord President 
of the North, he enlarged the King’s Manor at 
York, converting it into a very stately residence 
for the King’s representative, he proposed to 
stop a good part of the cost out of the royal 
revenues and there was some eyebrow-raising 
at Whitehall about this. At Dublin Castle, too, 
he held that the improvements were in the 
interest of future rulers of Ireland and therefore 
not to be at his own cost. When, in imitation 
of the King’s scheme for re-building St. Paul’s, 
he decided to restore Christ Church Cathedral 
in Dublin, he planned to have the money voted 
by the Irish Parliament. 

On the other hand, he undertook the 
building of the great country house near the 
Naas at his own cost, and spent lavishly on his 
own houses in Yorkshire. Not content with his 
two principal houses at Wentworth Wood- 
house and Gawthorp, he bought also the ancient 
and largely medieval house of Ledstone, plan- 
ning to enlarge and convert it into a spacious 
contemporary country house, with a long 
frontage flanked by two projecting wings. Only 
one wing was finished before his death, but Sir 
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John Lewis, who bought it from his son some 
years later, completed the transformation in a 
manner that must have been very near to what 
Strafford had intended. In building, as in other 
spheres, Strafford knew exactly what he 
wanted. In a letter to Archbishop Laud he 
declared that he thought himself as pretty an 
architect as Mr. Inigo Jones, and though he 
wrote half in jest, he also wrote half in earnest. 
His builders were expected to carry out his 
personal instructions. 

In his patronage of the arts, he was fiercely 
possessive, determined to command and control 
all he touched. For instance, he did not, like 
other noblemen, buy tapestries from the 
Mortlake factory. Instead, he entered into 
negotiations to bring over one John Benoot, 
a skilled craftsman from Mortlake, to set up 
six looms, and make tapestries in “ silk and 
worsted of all colours besides gold and silver.” 
This could no doubt be justified as another plan 
for enriching and civilizing Ireland, but one 
suspects that Strafford simply wanted to have a 
tapestry works at his own command. The plan 
came to nothing because the darkening political 
situation prevented its realization. 

Possessiveness and a too calculating attitude 
to money would always have prevented 
Strafford from becoming an enterprising patron 
of the arts. He had, of course, to be painted by 
Van Dyck because his position demanded it, 
but his relations with the painter scarcely reveal 
him at his best. He seems to have been painted 
in at least two different poses in the summer of 
1636, and then to have ordered a number of 
copies for his friends, for Ireland and for his 
principal seat, Wentworth Woodhouse in 
Yorkshire. 

Once the pictures were done and the assist- 
ants of Van Dyck were busy on the copies, he 
instructed his agent in London to re-open the 
question of the price. Thus, in August 1636 he 
was writing: 

You will have a note enclosed of what pictures 

you are to have of Sir Anthony Van~Dyck, and 

how they are to be disposed of. The half pictures 
must stand me in £30 apiece and those at full 
length in £50 apiece, but methinks that £20 
apiece for the copy of the short, and £35 for the 
larger were sufficient, especially taking so many 
from him at once and in a dead time also, but get 


them as cheap as you can. I pray you get Hoskins 
to take my picture in little from my original that 


Doorway at King’s Manor, York, which Strafford 
enlarged and converted into “a very stately residence 


v ” 


for the King’s representative .. . 


By courtesy of the “* Yorkshire Evening Press " 








is at length and to make it something less than the 
last he drew, and desire Sir Anthony from me to 
help him with his direction .. . 


It was typical of Strafford that he could, in 
one and the same breath, try to reduce the sums 
to be paid to Van Dyck and expect him to give 
the benefit of his personal supervision to the 
miniature to be done by Hoskins. 

Sir Anthony also knew the value of money 
and seems to have stood out for the sum 
originally stipulated. At any rate five months 
later Strafford was still arguing about the price. 
In another letter to his agent he writes: 


For the £60 unpaid, in truth considering so many 
of them are copies, he hath had already as much 
as they are worth, the rather in regard it was in a 
long vacation and a plague time when he had had 
small store of work without them. Deal with him 
as well as you can, there being few things I affect 
so little as wrangling towards the end of an 
agreement. 


What he meant, of course, was that he did 
not like other people to wrangle with him when 
he revised agreements in his own favour. But 
the high charges of Van Dyck were notorious 
and the painter seems to have been pretty well 
able to stand up to his overbearing patron. 

























































Though he was determined to have his 
money’s worth, Strafford was well aware of the 
value of what he had bought and showed his 
usual minute care for details in arranging for 
the despatch of the pictures to their various 
destinations. The portrait he had chosen for his 
friend Lady Carlisle was to be carefully put 
into “ the frame appointed for it” and kept at 
Van Dyck’s studio until she gave orders for its 
delivery to her. Several of the others were for 
Ireland and one was for Woodhouse. Strafford 
was very anxious to minimize the hazards of 
the journey. For transport to Ireland he 
proposed to use one of the King’s ships, the 
Swallow, and to put no less a person than the 
naval officer commanding in the Irish sea in 
charge of them. His careful instructions give 
some idea of the hazards that attended any 
form of transport at the time: 


I pray you let them be made up with all care to 
prevent taking of wet, and sent over by the first 
conveniency by long sea (i.e. by Portsmouth, 
not by way of Chester). If you cannot light of an 
opportunity sooner, you may so provide as to let 
them come by the Swallow the next spring. It 
will be necessary Beverley Newcomen should be 
there to receive his charge of admiral, who will be 
careful to see them brought to Dublin, for if they 
should come by land to Chester there would be 
some mischief or other done to the paintings or 
frames or both. That great picture which is for 
Woodhouse, I would should rest at your house 
till summer, and then choosing some fair season 
it may be sent thither, with directions so soon as 
it comes thither to be taken carefully forth of the 
case and set up in one of the places in the gallery 
there. 


Strafford was certainly at his most typical in 
his relations with Van Dyck, and the final 
haggling over £60 from a man whose annual 
income at the time was more than £20,000 is 
not sympathetic. He was capable, at the height 
of his power and with numberless respon- 
sibilities on his hands, of remembering when he 
ordered himself two new suits from a London 
tailor to insist that only one cloak be supplied, 
for a cloak will outlast two suits. Yet in his 
household arrangements and in his personal 
relationships he was not mean. In anything in 
which he thought his honour and position were 
involved he was prepared to spend freely. 
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How he earned the gratitude of Richard 
Brathwaite, that prolific and popular writer 
from the north country, is uncertain. Brath- 
waite wrote successful handbooks on manners, 
The English Gentleman and The English Gentle- 
woman. He also wrote a doggerel poem, in 
Latin and English, describing a journey 
through his native land, under the name of 
Barnabee’s Fournal, a work that contains the 
famous reference to the Banbury Puritan whom 
Brathwaite found 


Hanging of his cat on Monday 
For killing of a mouse on Sunday. 


Whether Brathwaite, as one of the smaller 
gentry of the North, felt a general gratitude to 
Strafford or whether he had received some 
direct or indirect favour, he certainly cherished 
a lasting respect for him. His son, born in 
1640, was actually named “ Strafford.” Many 
years later, towards the end of the Common- 
wealth, he wrote under a pseudonym one of 
those romantic-pastoral novels fashionable at 
the time in which he embedded a good deal of 
recent English history. His picture of the King 
is sympathetic but critical. His picture of 
Strafford, under the name of “ Sophronio,” 
consists of almost unadulterated admiration, 
and is by far the most sympathetic study of him 
by any contemporary writer. Though it is 
impossible to draw any reliable deductions from 
what is, after all, a piece of fiction, it reads as 
though he had had some personal knowledge of 
him and some very good reason for personal 
gratitude. 

All in all, it cannot be said that Strafford 
shone as a patron of arts and letters. But he 
clearly, if somewhat intermittently, recognized 
that drama, literature, learning and the fine 
arts ought to be encouraged in a civilized society 
and could be made to play their part in adding 
lustre to a well-run monarchy." 


1 Strafford’s unpublished correspondence is now 
deposited at the Sheffield Central Library and is the 
property of the Trustees of the Fitzwilliam Settled 
Estates, to whom my grateful thanks are due for 
permission to use and quote from it. 
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Background to Angola : 


CADORNEGA’S CHRONICLE 


The history of Angola, from the time of the foundation of Luanda in 1575, has 


been one of almost continual warfare, and the tradition persists today. 


By C. R. BOXER 


at the old Portuguese, and not least by 

many of their own writers, was expressed 
by William Marsden when he wrote in his 
classic History of Sumatra, first published in 
1792: “the Portuguese being better warriors 
than philosophers, and more eager to conquer 
nations than to explore their manners and 
antiquities, it is not surprising that they should 
have been unable to furnish the world with any 
particulars or just description of a country 
which they must have regarded with an evil 
eye.” Marsden conveniently overlooked the 
fact that his countrymen had been established 
in Sumatra for almost exactly a century before 
his own work gave Europe an adequate descrip- 
tion of the island; but even if we regard his 
reproach as not altogether unjustified, there 
were a number of Portuguese pioneers in the 
Tropics who not only took an intelligent 
interest in what went on around them but put 
their experiences down on paper. If these 
works were either not printed until long after 
their death, or were printed only in limited 
editions that were not republished, the blame 
does not lie with their industrious authors, but 
may be ascribed to what one of them called the 
pouca curiosidade (“lack of interest”) of their 
compatriots in Europe. 

Such a man was Anténio de Oliveira de 
Cadornega, who lived for over forty years in 
the “white man’s grave” that was seven- 
teenth-century Angola, and who compiled a 


A REPROACH THAT HAS OFTEN been levelled 
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“ History Today " Map by S. H. Perrin 


Seventeenth-century Angola 


fascinating account of the country and the 
people as he saw them shortly before he died. 
He dedicated his three-volume manuscript to 
the Prince-Regent, later King Pedro II, of 
Portugal; but it was not utilised till the 
twentieth century, and it was not printed in full 
until 1940-42, when it appeared in a limited 











A curious rock-formation in the old Kingdom of the Congo, now northern Angola 


edition at Lisbon. This edition went out of 
print almost immediately, and the work is 
consequently still little known outside of 
Portugal, despite the enormous vogue that 
African history has achieved in recent years 
and the flood of publications on this topic. 
Before discussing Cadornega’s work and 
glancing at its relevance to what is happening 
in Angola at the present day, it will be as well 
to summarize what little is known of the author 
himself. Neither the year of his birth nor of his 
death is recorded; but he tells us that he was 
born in the little frontier town of Vila Vicosa, 
seat of the ducal house of Braganza, which 
became the ruling dynasty with the restoration 
of Portuguese independence from Spain in 
1640. Cadornega just missed being involved in 
this movement, as he had left for Angola in the 
previous year, having enlisted as a soldier, 
together with one of his brothers, in a detach- 
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ment of infantry that was sent out to reinforce 
the garrison. He enlisted for a three-year term, 
“and having come out for such a short period, 
it is now forty-four years since he resides and 
lives in this kingdom of Angola,” as he wrote 
(in the third-person) in 1683. He was thus an 
eye-witness of the Dutch invasion, when the 
heretics occupied Luanda and the other coastal 
settlements between 1641 and 1648, though he 
did not take a very prominent part in the Por- 
tuguese resistance which was based on their 
strongholds of Massangano, Muxima, and 
Cambambe in the Cuanza river valley. 

It is evident from his work that he married 
early and settled down at Massangano; and, 
though he does not tell us whether his wife was 
a half-caste or one of the few white women in 
the colony, she was evidently from a wealthy 
family, as he clearly led the life of a substantial 
slave- and property-owner. He participated in 
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the successful punitive expedition against the 
famous cannibal Queen ’Nzinga, of whom more 
below, in 1646; but he only became an alferes 
or ensign three years later, and his (militia) 
rank of captain was more in the nature of a 
Kentucky colonelcy than a military post earned 
by service in the field. After living for twenty- 
eight years in Massangano, which was probably 
the most unhealthy spot in all Angola, Cador- 
nega moved to Luanda in 1669. In both these 
places he took a leading part in local affairs, 
being often elected by his fellow-townsmen as 
alderman and magistrate. His signature as 
senior alderman of Luanda still occurs in docu- 
ments of December 1685, but I have not been 
able to trace any further reference to him after 
that date. The celebrated Portuguese eigh- 
teenth-century bibliographer, Barbosa Machado, 
states that he died in 1690, but (as usual) he gives 
no authority for that statement. Whether true 
or false, the fact remains that Cadornega must 
have been a man of exceptionally tough 
physique to have lived for over forty years in a 
fever-ridden colony where few white men 
survived for more than five or six. 

Cadornega entitled his History, which he 
wrote at Luanda between 1680 and 1684, the 
Historia Geral das Guerras Angolanas (“‘General 
History of the Angolan Wars”). The title was 
certainly justified, as the history of Angola was 
one of almost continual warfare from the time 
of the foundation of Luanda in 1575 down to 
the end of the nineteenth century, or rather, in 
some regions, as late as the years of the First 
World War. Volumes I and II treat of the 
fighting down to the time that Cadornega 
wrote, the most valuable parts being those that 
describe the operations against the Dutch 
invaders and Queen ‘Nzinga of the Jagas, on 
which Cadornega could draw from his own 
experience and from eye-witness accounts. 
Volume III, which is the most interesting to 
the modern reader, deals with the geography 
and ethnology of Angola and the neighbouring 
regions according to Cadornega’s understanding 
of these subjects. The geographical part leaves 
something to be desired, owing to the author’s 
unfamiliarity with the points of the compass, 
or, as he put it with disarming disingenuousness : 
“T do not concern myself with North and 
South, nor with East and West, as this is some- 
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thing which I do not understand; for this is a 
matter reserved for cosmographers who have 
learnt it and can teach it.” But he gives us a 
valuable description of the regions of which he 
had first-hand knowledge, and particularly of 
the Cuanza river valley, which he is never tired 
of extolling, despite the malarial fevers that 
made the Portuguese settlements along its 
banks so unhealthy. The sections of Vol. III 
that he devotes to describing the peoples of the 
old kingdom of Congo and of Angola are un- 
doubtedly the most valuable part of his work, 
which is filled with African terms, sometimes 
given in their Bantu forms and sometimes 
treated as loan words in Portuguese. Like most 
Europeans of his age, he was often naive and 
credulous in his descriptions of African life 
and customs, and he was a firm believer in 
witchcraft. He tells us that a suggestion that 
witch-doctors should be employed to introduce 
man-eating “lions, leopards and tigers” into 
Dutch-occupied Luanda was rejected by the 
Bishop of Angola, not on the grounds of im- 
practicability, but because “this would have 
to be done by diabolical magic art.” But he 
cannot be blamed for being a man of his day 
and generation, and his History, with all its 
faults, gives us an unrivalled picture of the 
subjects of which it treats. 

The first Portuguese contacts with Angola 
were an extension southwards of those that 
they had made with the old kingdom of Congo 
after their discovery of this realm in 1482. It is, 
perhaps, hardly necessary to say that the 
boundaries of the old Bantu kingdom were not 
those of the two actual states of that name nor 
of their Belgian and French’ colonial fore- 
runners. The core of the kingdom lay in what 
is now Northern Angola, as can be seen from 
the attached sketch-map. King John II of 
Portugal (in whose reign the great river was 
discovered), and his successors of the House of 
Aviz, did not attempt to secure political control 
of the kingdom, nor did they try to conquer it 
by force of arms. They were content to recog- 
nize the kings of Congo as their brothers-in- 
arms; to treat them as allies and not as vassals; 
and to convert them and their vassals to 
Christianity by the dispatch of missionaries to 
the Congo and by educating selected Congolese 
youths at the Convent of St. Eloi and elsewhere 
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“General History of the Angolan Wars,” 

Vol. Ill, ed. M. A. da Cunha, Lisbon, 1942 

A title-page from Cadornega’s book, showing on the 

left the Queen of the Fagas, the most redoubtable 
African foe of the Portuguese 


From: Cadornega’s 


at Lisbon. Nor were their efforts limited to 
propagating Christianity. The early Portuguese 
embassies and missions included not only 
priests and friars, but skilled workers and 
artisans, such as blacksmiths, masons, brick- 
layers and agricultural workers. Even two 
German printers emigrated voluntarily to the 
island of Sido Tomé in 1492, presumably with 
a view to working in or for the Congo kingdom, 
and several white women were sent out to teach 
the local ladies the arts of domestic economy as 
practised in Portugal. One of the Congolese 
princes sent to Europe for his education was 
even consecrated bishop by a rather reluctant 
Pope, at the King of Portugal’s insistence, in 
1518. 

The most ardent advocate of Western 
religion and civilization in the sixteenth-century 
Congo was King Dom Affonso I, who ruled 
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from 1506 to 1543. This monarch was a 
genuine, fervent, and intelligent convert to 
Christianity who did his utmost to implant the 
new religion by precept and example. Por- 
tuguese traders and missionaries were warmly 
welcomed, and for a time at least the Congolese 
showed an enthusiastic willingness to adopt the 
ways of Western life which anticipated that of 
the Japanese three hundred and fifty years later. 
The Kings of Congo modelled their court at 
Mbanza Congo—now renamed Sao Salvador— 
on that of Lisbon; the principal chiefs were 
given the European titles of Duke, Marquis 
and Count; and schools were opened for the 
teaching of the Portuguese language and the 
Christian religion. Unfortunately, this promis- 
ing experiment broke down after Dom Affonso 
I’s death, partly because of Portugal’s rapidly 
growing commitments in Asia and South 
America, but mainly owing to the spread of the 
slave-trade. “‘ Black ivory” quickly became, 
and for centuries remained, the principal 
European concern with the West African coast; 
and the Portuguese were the pioneers in this, 
as in the more edifying aspects of the white 
man’s “ civilizing mission.” 

The attitude of the Portuguese towards the 
peoples south of the River Bengo forms a 
curious contrast with the efforts so persistently 
made to convert and Europeanize the Congolese 
by peaceful means. The inhabitants of the 
country south of this river were admittedly 
rather less advanced than those of the old king- 
dom of Congo when the Portuguese first made 
enduring contacts with them; but this does not 
entirely expiain the summary way in which for 
the most part they were treated. Disillusion- 
ment at the meagre results obtained in the 
Congo, after such a promising start, evidently 
had a good deal to do with it. As early as 1568, 
a pioneer Jesuit missionary in Angola advocated 
what one of his colleagues in Brazil termed 
** preaching with the sword and the rod of iron.” 
Padre Francisco de Gouveia S.J., who was 
detained for many years at the kraal of the 
Ngola, or chief from whom Angola derives its 
name and who owed a shadowy allegiance to 
the Congo king, explained that these Bantu 
were barbarous savages who could not be con- 
verted by the methods of peaceful persuasion 
that were employed with such cultured Asian 
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nations as the Japanese and Chinese. Chris- 
tianity in Angola, he wrote, must be imposed 
by force, although, once the Bantu were con- 
verted, they would make excellent Christians. 

This advocacy of the Church Militant fitted 
in well enough with the proposals of Paulo Dias 
de Novais, a grandson of the discoverer of the 
Cape of Good Hope, who was then pressing his 
scheme for the conquest and colonization of 
Angola upon a somewhat hesitant court. The 
charter that was finally given him by the Crown 
in 1571 envisaged the colonization of at least a 
part of Angola by peasant families from 
Portugal, who were to be provided with “all the 
seeds and plants which they can take from this 
kingdom and from the island of Sio Tomé.” 
But when Paulo Dias’ expedition arrived off 
Luanda in February 1575, the slave-trade there 
was already in full swing; the lethal climate 
proved an insuperable obstacle to white coloni- 
zation; and the high ideals of the royal charter 
were soon abandoned for the unrestrained 
procurement of pegas, “ pieces,” as Negro 
slaves were termed. 

This demand for slaves intensified and per- 
petuated the inter-tribal wars that raged in the 
interior, and in which the cannibal Jagas— 
ancestors of the modern Bayaka—played such a 
prominent part. In earlier years, the Portuguese 
had aided successive kings of Congo against 
these barbarous invaders, who, at one time, had 
sacked the capital itself and who had only been 
driven off by timely assistance from Sao Tomé. 
In Angola and Benguela, however, the Jagas 
were mostly on good terms with the white 
men. Cadornega explains that they formed the 
backbone of the guerra preta (“ Black War ”’) 
or native auxiliaries (also known as empacas- 
seiros, from a word meaning buffalo-hunters), 
with whose aid the the Portuguese dominated 
the other tribes. The Jagas, or some of them 
at any rate, were true cannibals, eating human 
flesh not merely as a ritual sacrifice, but as a 
matter of habit, convenience and conviction, 
when opportunity offered. At one time they 
Killed all their own offspring, and kept the 
choicest of the youth and maidens whom they 
captured in war, bringing them up in the “ law 
of the Jagas.” In Cadornega’s day, however, 
their women were allowed to give birth outside 
the guilombo, or war-camp, and could bring up 


their children there later. 


















































Unlike the other 
Bantu tribes, they kept no flocks and indulged 
in no agricultural pursuits. They were 
primarily nomadic robbers, and were, therefore, 
rather a collection of wandering hordes than an 
ethnic tribe. Cadornega indicates that in the 
second half of the seventeenth century they 
were gradually becoming used to a more settled 
existence. 

Our author naturally has much to say about 
their celebrated Queen ’Nzinga, who, although 
a Christian convert at intervals in her long life 
(c. 1§81-1663), for much of it followed the 
“law of the Jagas,” and proved the most 
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From: Cadornega's “ History,” Vol. ll, ed. M. Delgado, Lisbon, 1940 


A Portuguese detachment fighting Angolan tribesmen 
in open country; seventeenth century 






















































Angola: ordeal by fire 


redoubtable African foe with whom the Por- 
tuguese had to contend. Since local custom did 
not allow a woman to rule as chief, she dressed 
in male clothing (in so far as Negroes wore any 
clothing at all) and kept fifty or sixty stalwart 
young men dressed as female concubines in her 
entourage. She became a firm friend and ally 
of the Dutch during their seven-year occupa- 
tion of Luanda, and was given a bodyguard of 
Dutch soldiers—and the companionship of a 
Dutch woman—at her request. The officer 
commanding this detachment in 1646 described 
her as “‘ a cunning and prudent virago, so much 
addicted to arms, that she hardly uses other 
exercises; and withal so generously valiant, 
that she never hurt a Portuguese after quarter 
given, and commanded all her slaves and 
soldiers the like.” Cadornega describes her 





final re-conversion to Christianity by the Italian 
Capuchin missionary friars in 1656; and he does 
not hide his great admiration for this “ manly 
woman ” as he calls her. He compared the ex- 
cannibal queen after her death in 1663 to 
several classical heroines, including Semiramis, 
Cleopatra, and Penthesilea; and even, in a 
burst of rather incongruous enthusiasm, to the 
Biblical Judith. On the death of a Jaga chief, 
there was an interregnum during which all the 
bush-paths were closed, the goods of itinerant 
traders forfeit, and also the lives of any persons 
who might try to travel. It may be added that a 
similar custom prevailed in the so-called empire 
of the Monomotapa, or (Ma)Karanga tribal 
confederacy, in what is now Southern Rhodesia 
and Mozambique; and it was likewise carried 
on by the Ovimbundu of Benguela into the 
present century. 

Inter-tribal warfare undoubtedly existed in 
this part of Africa before the arrival of the Por- 
tuguese and of the Jagas; but there can be no 
doubt that the slave-raiding wars and expedi- 
tions were subsequently intensified with a view 
to procuring slaves for the Brazilian and 
Spanish-American plantations and mines. As 
the scholarly Canon of Evora, Manuel Severim 
de Faria, noted in 1625: ‘“‘ There has been 
nothing but fighting in Angola from the begin- 
ning of the conquest till now, and very little 
has been done for the conversion of the in- 
habitants of that great province, the majority 
of whom are in the same state as when we first 
entered therein, and more scandalized by our 
weapons than edified by our religion.” On 
another occasion, after receiving the news of the 
devastation wrought by a Portuguese punitive 
column in the interior, he comments sadly: 
“one cannot yet see any good effect resulting 
from so much butchery; for this is not the way 
in which commerce can flourish and the preach- 
ing of the gospel progress, which is what is 
needed in that State.” The Crown of Portugal 
sometimes tried to curb the bellicose propensi- 
ties of the governors and settlers, as instanced 
by King John IV in 1649, when he drastically 
modified the terms of the onerous treaty im- 
posed by the governor of Angola on the King 
of Congo. He observed that the Portuguese 
had given the Bantu monarch needless provoca- 
tion by their own misbehaviour, adding that in 
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future the governor should “ treat those heathen 
and the king of Congo with greater clemency.” 
These views were not shared by most white 
men on the spot, of whom Cadornega may be 
taken as a spokesman by virtue of his long 
residence in the colony and the responsible 
positions that he held at Massangano and 
Luanda. He was never tired of stressing that 
“ all these heathen people are not ruled nor do 
they obey through love, but only through brute 
force.” Only drastic measures were of any avail 
to keep the Bantu in their place, he averred. 
“For these heathen, more than those of any 
other nation, act on the principle of ‘ long live 
the winner,’ and as Negroes they fear nothing 
save only corporal punishment and the whip; 
as was the case with the Romans and the 
Libertines, when the former could not subdue 
the latter by force of arms but only by the lash 
with which they punished and whipped them. 
It is only in this way that former governors and 
conquerors have kept them in subjection, and 
only in this way can we keep what we have won 
by force of arms in these kingdoms.” After 
recounting the mass execution of numerous 
chiefs who were suspected of plotting against 
Portuguese rule in 1624, he adds that this 
example “‘ remained unforgettable for future 
generations, and left all the heathen of these 
kingdoms frightened and terrorized, since it is 
only by force and fear that we can maintain our 
position over these indomitable heathen.” 
Although Cadornega was a _ convinced 
advocate of the desirability of keeping the Negro 
in his place at the bottom of the social scale, 
he had a good word for the coloured com- 
munity, whose origin and development he 
describes as follows: “‘ the soldiers of the gar- 
rison and other European individuals fathered 
many children on the black ladies, for want of 
white ladies, with the result that there are many 
Mulattoes and Coloureds (pardos). The sons of 
these unions make great soldiers, chiefly in the 
wars in the backlands against the heathen in- 
habitants. They can endure severe hardships 
and very short commons, and go without shoes. 
Many of them become great men. When this 
conquest began, all the most important con- 
querors, with the exception of a few who 
brought their families, accommodated them- 
selves with Mulatas, daughters of respectable 
































Angola: licentious dancing 


settlers and conquerors by their female slaves 
or free concubines.” Cadornega claimed that 
many of the descendants of these inter-racial 
unions became people of importance who could 
be compared with those resulting from racially 
mixed marriages in Portuguese India and in 
Brazil. 

This eulogy of half-breeds makes one 
inclined to think that Cadornega may have been 
married to a lady of colour, for he nowhere 
alludes to her honourable ancestry or noble 
birth, as he does with various other white 
women whom he mentions by name. However 
that may be, his tolerance of the results of 
miscegenation was certainly not shared by 
many of his compatriots at Luanda, if the testi- 
mony of a resident Italian Capuchin friar can be 
trusted on this point. Referring to the social 
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status of the Mulattoes in 1691, Fr. Girolamo 
Merolla writes: “They hate the Negroes 
mortally, even their own mothers that bore 
them, and do all they can to equal themselves 
with whites; which is not allowed them, they 
not being permitted to sit in their presence.” 
If the Capuchin was not guilty of gross exag- 
geration, his observation affords another in- 
stance of the time-lag between theory and 
practice which so often obtains in race relations ; 
for in 1684 the Crown of Portugal had speci- 
fically ruled that no attention should be paid to 
a man’s colour when military promotions and 
appointments were made in the Angola garrison 
and militia units. 

Cadornega tells us that the Jesuits of 
Luanda educated some of the local Negro 
youths for the priesthood, chiefly for service in 
the unhealthy interior. The 1518 precedent of 
consecrating a Congolese bishop was not fol- 
lowed for several centuries; but both Negroes 
and Mulattoes were ordained priests with 
relative frequency in Portuguese West Africa— 
although not, curiously enough, on the East 
coast. Opinions as to the merits of this in- 
digenous clergy varied a good deal. The 
famous Jesuit, Antonio Vieira, was most en- 
thusiastic about the learning and piety of the 
“jet black clergy” with whom he celebrated 
Christmas at the Cape Verde island of Santiago 
in 1652. But just over a century later, Dom 
Francisco Inocencio de Sousa Coutinho, 
generally admitted to have been one of the most 
enlightened governors that Angola has ever had, 
criticized the coloured clergy on the grounds 
that “‘ whiteness of skin and purity of soul” 
were usually interdependent. 

Like all his secular contemporaries, Cador- 
nega testified to the self-sacrificing labours of 
the Italian Capuchin missionaries, who, from 
the time of their establishment in the colony 
(1649), were by far and away.the most exemplary 
of all the religious orders, and the only ones 
who worked for years on end in the fever- 
ridden interior. Long after they had dis- 
appeared from the scene, an English traveller 
of the 1860’s commented on the fruits, vege- 
tables and plants that they had introduced, on 
the arts and crafts that they had taught, and on 
the veneration in which the Bantu held their 
memory “ everywhere in Angola.” 
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Not the least interesting portion of Cador- 
nega’s History is that which he devotes to the 
old kingdom of Congo, and to the steady 
deterioration of the once amicable relations 
between the Congolese court at Sao Salvador 
and the Portuguese authorities. This mutual 
enmity culminated in the battle of Ambuila 
(October 29th, 1665), when King Dom Antonio 
I was killed in a conflict in which both sides 
fought under the banner of the cross. Despite 
the decisive nature of this Portuguese victory— 
they carried off the king’s head in triumph to 
Luanda, where it was given an elaborate funeral 
service with royal honours—their contacts with 
the Congo were of the most tenuous description 
for the next two centuries. They continued to 
claim suzerainty over the old kingdom, which 
declined to a small district around Sao Salvador 
during this long period of anarchy; but they 
made no practical efforts to enforce their claim 
until 1860, when they occupied the ruined 
capital for a few years. Their definitive occupa- 
tion dates from July 1888; but later they had to 
face a general revolt of this region which was 
only put down after hard fighting in 1913-14. 
It may be noted in passing that the rebels of 
forty-eight years ago did not attack the Pro- 
testant (Baptist) missionaries, who had been 
established there since 1879, but only the 
Roman Catholic mission-stations. 

Another district about which Cadornega had 
much to say, and which is much in the news 
now, was the region between the rivers Bengo 
and Loge, inhabited by the Dembos. These 
were strongly influenced by Portuguese customs 
and culture, most of their chiefs (sobas) being 
baptized Christians and using the title of Dom. 
Some even had their own household chaplains; 
and in Cadornega’s day they had many Por- 
tuguese traders living more or less under their 
jurisdiction, and others who were employed by 
them in various capacities. Use of the Por- 
tuguese language was widespread and many of 
the leading men could read and write it. At one 
time firm allies of the Portuguese, they subse- 
quently fell out with them and became virtually 
independent, being finally subdued in 1918-19. 
Perhaps the word “ finally ” is hardly the mot 
juste here, as this region is the scene of many of 
the sanguinary events that have been enacted 
on Angolan soil since mid-March 1961. 
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Saint Paul 


THE PROBLEM FIGURE 
OF PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY 


St. Paul’s letters are full of bitter controversy. 


His teachings did not finally 


prevail against those of the Mother Church established at Jerusalem 
until the Holy City had been overthrown and, in the cataclysm, 
the Church had perished. 


From: “ Atlas of the Early Christian World,” by F. van 
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Portrait heads of ST. PETER (left) and ST. PAUL (right), from a relief now in the Museum of Aquileia 





By S. G. F. BRANDON 


I 

HOEVER TURNS THE PAGES of that 
W gic of ancient Christian writ- 
ings called the New Testament must 
surely conclude that Paul was the Apostle par 
excellence of the Early Church. For no less than 
thirteen separate items of that collection are 
entitled “‘ Epistles of Paul,” whereas to no 
other apostle are more than two letters assigned. 
And that is not all: not only do the writings of 
Paul comprise a quarter of the whole content 
of the New Testament; the larger part of the 
Acts of the Apostles, which sets out to record 
the early history of the Christian faith, is also 

devoted to recounting his career. 
But this impression of the primacy of Paul, 
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both as a leader and a teacher in the early 
Church, is strangely belied by the internal 
evidence of Paul’s own writings. When we 
read many of these documents, we at once 
sense an atmosphere of great tension. Paul 
often appears profoundly concerned with what 
he regards as the pernicious influence of certain 
opponents who operate among his own con- 
verts; he sometimes uses the fiercest invective 
against them, but he does so in a curiously 
oblique way, never explicitly naming them. 
Herein lies one of the fundamental problems 
that beset our understanding of the origins of 
Christianity. How is it that Paul’s own letters 
are so full of bitter controversy, yet the space 
given to his letters in the New Testament, as 








well as the evidence of the Acts, so signally 
attest his pre-eminence as the great leader and 
exponent of the faith, a position that is also 
abundantly confirmed in later Christian 
tradition ? 

An attempt to answer this question takes us 
into the intricate study of one of the most 
crucial episodes in the history of mankind. It is 
a field, too, where in recent years many new 
evaluations of traditional views have been taking 
place. The attempt is worth making; for it will 
afford an insight into the dramatic clash of two 
powerful personalities, with whom lay the 
future of one of the world’s greatest religions. 


II 

It is necessary at the outset to appreciate the 
nature of our chief sources of information about 
Paul and his career. His own writings, of course, 
are of primary importance; but since they mostly 
comprise letters dealing with specific situations 
among the Christian communities that he had 
founded in various places in the Roman Empire, 
their interpretation is no easy task. Paul rarely 
outlines the situation with which he is dealing, 
because it was obviously well known to his 
readers: consequently, we are obliged to re- 
construct the issue from passing references and 
allusions. Moreover, it must be remembered 
that the Epistles are essentially ex parte accounts 
of the basic conflict; as we shall see, we have 
no documents giving us the case of Paul’s 
opponents, and our chief information about 
it must be inferred from Paul’s own state- 
ments. 

The Acts of the Apostles constitutes our 
secondary source. When it was written, some 
four decades separated it from the events it 
records; in the interval, the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the. Romans in A.D. 70 had deci- 
sively altered the internal situation of the 
Church. The Acts, moreover, is clearly 
motivated by an apologetic purpose; it is con- 
cerned to trace the triumphant spread of 
Christianity from its beginnings in Jerusalem 
to its establishment in Rome, the metropolis 
of the world. Consequently, it gives an 
idealized picture of the past, passing lightly 
over the conflicts and representing the leading 
figures as amicably disposed to each other. 
However, the evidence of the Acts can be of 
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great value when carefully interpreted; and it 
does supply us with two precious facts about 
Paul, namely, that he was a Hellenized Jew, 
being a native of the Cilician city of Tarsus, 
and that he enjoyed the privilege of Roman 
citizenship. 

Both our sources are clear on one point of 
basic significance: Paul had never been an 
original disciple of Jesus, but had joined the 
Church sometime after the Crucifixion. An- 
other important point on which they agree is 
that Paul was not converted to the new faith by 
the original community of disciples living at 
Jerusalem. His independence of the Jerusalem 
Christians at this crucial stage in his career was 
a matter of supreme importance to Paul, and it 
provides the key to the réle that he was destined 
to play in the development of the new faith. 
Paul gives us his own version of the events 
that led up to his conversion in a context of 
great significance. He is writing to his converts 
in Galatia who are in danger of being won over 
by his opponents, and he seeks to prove to them 
the greater authority of his own teaching. The 
passage must be given in full in view of its 
fundamental importance: ‘‘ For I make known 
to you, brethren, as touching the gospel which 
was preached by me, that it is not after man. 
For neither did I receive it from man, nor was 
I taught it, but it came to me through revelation 
of Jesus Christ. For ye have heard of my 
manner of life in time past in the Jews’ religion, 
how that beyond measure I persecuted the 
Church of God, and made havoc of it. And I 
advanced in the Jews’ religion beyond many of 
mine own age among my countrymen, being 
more exceedingly zealous for the tradition of 
my fathers. But when it was the good pleasure 
of God, who separated me, even from my 
mother’s womb, and called me through his 
grace, to reveal his Son in me, that I might 
preach him among the Gentiles; immediately 
I conferred not with flesh and blood. Neither 
went I up to Jerusalem to them which were 
apostles before me: but I went away into 
Arabia; and again I returned unto Damascus. 
Then after three years I went up to Jerusalem 
to visit Cephas, and tarried with him fifteen 
days. But other of the apostles saw I none, save 
James the Lord’s brother. Now touching the 
things which I write unto you, behold, before 
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PAUL meets PETER outside the gates of Rome, where according to ancient tradition he suffered 


martyrdom. 


God, I lie not.” 
II-20.) 

The witness of this passage is immense. It 
informs us about three vital aspects of Paul’s 
position. To defend his own teaching to his 
converts against that of his opponents, Paul 
asserts that he had not derived it from any 
human source, and, in particular, that he did 
not owe it to the original apostles at Jerusalem. 
This teaching, moreover, so he claimed, had 
been communicated to him directly by God for 
the express purpose of revealing “his Son in 
me, that I might preach him among the 
Gentiles.” In other words, Paul maintains that 
his teaching was specially designed to be in- 
telligible to those who were not Jews. He, 
therefore, admits by implication that his teach- 
ing differed from the tradition of the original 
apostles of Jerusalem; and he defends its 


(Epistle to the Galatians i. 
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Twelfth-century mosaic in the Royal Chapel, Palermo 


novelty by claiming for it a direct divine origin. 

We begin to perceive, then, the outlines of a 
truly amazing situation in the Christian Church 
within some two decades of the Crucifixion.’ 
Paul is concerned to assert his independence 
of the Jerusalem apostles, and to explain that 
his teaching has been divinely revealed for the 
Gentiles. Since he had evidently to defend this 
teaching against certain opponents, it becomes 
necessary next to attempt to identify these 
opponents and the cause of their hostility to 
Paul. 

In two separate writings Paul refers to these 
opponents and their rival teaching in very 
remarkable terms. In his Galatian letter, in a 
passage immediately preceding that quoted 
above, he writes in admonition to his converts: 


1 The Epistle to the Galatians dates from about 
A.D. 50. 








“* | marvel that ye are so quickly removing from 
him that called you in the grace of Christ unto a 
different gospel; which is not another gospel: 
only there are some that trouble you, and would 
pervert the gospel of Christ. But though we, 
or an angel from heaven, should preach any 
gospel other than that we preached unto you, 
let him be anathema. As we have said before, 
so say I now again: If any man preacheth unto 
you any gospel other than that which he 
received, let him be anathema ” (i. 6-9). The 
extraordinary language here is paralleled in the 
other passage that occurs in the Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians (xi. 3-6). A situation had 
apparently developed among his converts in the 
Greek city of Corinth similar to that with which 
Paul sought to deal in Galatia. He writes: 
“ But I fear lest by any means, as the serpent 
beguiled Eve in his craftiness, your minds 
should be corrupted from the simplicity and 
the purity that is toward Christ. For if he 
tat cometh preacheth another Jesus, whom we 
did not preach, or if ye received a different 
spirit, which ye did not receive, or a different 
gospel, which ye did not accept, ye do well to 
bear with Aim. For I reckon that I am not a 
whit behind the very chiefest apostles. But 
though J be rude in speech, yet am I not in 
knowledge; nay, in everything we have made it 
manifest among all men to you-ward.’” 

Paul’s language in both these passages is as 
amazing as it is significant. Paul does in fact 
witness to the currency in the Church of two 
rival interpretations of the faith. For the 
references to “‘ another Jesus ” and “ a different 
gospel ” must mean that Paul’s opponents were 
teaching a different version of the meaning of 
the person and réle of Jesus from that of Paul. 

But, who were these opponents ? Obviously 
they were not some obscure sect of heretics; 
otherwise Paul would surely have repudiated 
them with all that vehemence of utterance of 
which he was so capable. Clearly they were 
men who could operate so effectively within 
Paul’s own mission-field as to cause him such 
profound concern. But, most curiously, Paul 
never explicitly names them or questions their 
authority. He does, however, give a clue to 
their identity in the latter of the passages just 


2 The whole of this remarkable chapter should be 
read in the New English Bible. 
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quoted, when he significantly adds, after refer- 
ring to this rival teaching, “‘ I reckon that I am 
not a whit behind the very chiefest apostles,” 

There can indeed be little doubt, in view of 
the facts just considered, as well as Paul’s con- 
cern to assert his independence of the Jerusalem 
apostles, that those opponents who taught 
** another Jesus ” were either the leaders of the 
Church in Jerusalem or their emissaries. In his 
Galatian epistle (ii. 1-10), when describing a 
later visit to Jerusalem, Paul gives more details 
of these leaders. They formed a kind of 
triumvirate of what he calls stuloi (“ pillars ”); 
their names are James, Cephas and John. The 
order in which these names are given is signi- 
ficant. James was clearly the leader; he pre- 
cedes Cephas, i.e. Peter, who had apparently 
been the leader of the Apostles during the life- 
time of Jesus. The fact that James was the 
brother of Jesus (Galatians i. 19) probably 
accounts, at least in part, for this pre-eminence. 
But a mystery seems to surround this James. 
According to the Gospels, he had not been an 
original disciple—indeed he had actually been 
unsympathetic to Jesus.* The Acts is strangely 
silent about his antecedents; it represents him 
suddenly, without explanation, as the head of 
the Church of Jerusalem. How he ousted Peter 
from the leadership of the new movement 
remains a veiled episode in the Christian docu- 
ments. His blood-relationship to Jesus 
obviously gave him great prestige; but it is 
evident that he was also a man of strong 
character and ability. In his Galatian letter 
(ii. 11-14) Paul tells of a dispute at Antioch over 
whether Jewish Christians might eat with 
Gentile believers: Peter, who had agreed with 
Paul on the matter, had later withdrawn on the 
arrival of emissaries from James—surely 4 
significant act of submission.° 

It was, then, the teaching of the Jerusalem 
Church, presided over by James, from which 
Paul differed and against which he tacitly 
directs his innuendo by describing it as 4 
“ different gospel” that taught “ another 


3 See the previous note. 

‘James would undoubtedly have been one of 
those relatives of Jesus who tried to arrest him, 
believing him to be insane (Mark iii. 21). Sg 

5 On the question of James see the present writer $ 
book The Fall of ferusalem and the Christian Church, 
PP. 27-8, 45-53, 95-100, I10-14. 
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The Street Called Straight, Damascus, the city whither Paul was bound at the time of his conversion 


Jesus.” But how did this Jerusalem gospel 
differ so radically from that of Paul? Here, 
unfortunately, owing to the total loss of the 
archives of the Jerusalem Church in A.D. 70, 
we have no direct evidence and can only make 
inferences from the extant evidence. A reason- 
able reconstruction, however, can be made 
that may only be outlined here. Since it is 
certain that the Jerusalem Christians continued 
to worship in the Temple at Jerusalem and to 
practise the ritual customs of Judaism,® it is 
evident that they did not regard their faith in 
Jesus as inconsistent with Jewish orthodoxy or 
as separating them from their national religion. 
To them Jesus was the promised Messiah of 
Israel. His death by crucifixion was a problem, 
since there was no expectation that the Messiah 
Should die—rather was he to be the mighty 


8 See Acts ii. 46; iii. 1; Vv, 12, 42; X. 143 Xi. 2, 33 
XV. I; xxi. 20-26. é 
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champion who would free Israel from subjuga- 
tion to a heathen conqueror. But Jesus’s death 
could be explained as a martyr’s death for 
Israel at the hands of the Romans: and it was 
believed that God had raised him from this 
death, so that he might soon return with super- 
natural power to “restore the kingdom to 
Israel” (Acts i. 6). Such, then, was the 
“‘ gospel ” of the Jerusalem Christians; it was 
conceived essentially in terms of Jewish thought, 
and it was calculated to emphasize and maintain 
that claim to a unique spiritual status and 
destiny that characterized Judaism. According 
to the evidence of the Acts, a considerable 
number of priests and Pharisees had, signi- 
ficantly, been won to the new movement (vi. 
73 XV. 5). 

If such was the “ gospel of Jerusalem,” what 
was Paul’s version of the new faith? To eluci- 
date this requires much involved exegesis, since 
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The EMPEROR NERO (54-68). 
persecutions of his reign. 


Paul nowhere gives a formal statement of his 
teaching. It may be briefly summarized as 
follows. It would seem that, before his con- 
version, Paul was scandalized by the new move- 
ment because it taught “a crucified Messiah.” 
On his conversion, whatever be the true nature 
of that mysterious episode, he became con- 
vinced that the crucified Jesus was alive and of 
divine status. But he had still to explain to 
himself the apparent scandal of the crucifixion. 
It was at this point, so it would seem, that Paul 
came to differ fundamentally from the Jeru- 
salem Christians and to assert his original in- 
dependence of them. To him the death of 
Jesus could not be just a martyr’s death for 
Israel; it must have some more profound and 
universal meaning. It was in his attempt to 
interpret this meaning that Paul surely drew, 
though unconsciously, on his Hellenistic back- 
ground. 

This Hellenistic background teemed with 
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Both Peter and Paul were believed to have been martyred during the 
Bust in the Museum of the Thermae, Rome 


religious cults and esoteric philosophies that 
promised salvation of various kinds. Con- 
sciously Paul would vigorously have rejected 
them as the service of false gods or “ philo- 
sophy and vain deceit.” But he could not have 
escaped their influence, since they reflected the 
aspirations and fears of contemporary Graeco- 
Roman society and provided the current religi- 
ous vocabulary. Two ideas of key importance, 
which these cults and philosophies severally 
enshrined and propagated, were those of the 
saviour-god and of the fallen state of man. The 
classic pattern of the saviour-god was afforded 
by the ancient Egyptian deity Osiris. The 
initiates of his mysteries believed that he had 
once died and rose again to life, and that by 
ritual assimilation to him they too could win 
immortal life after death.’ The various esoteric 
philosophies that can be described as Gnostic, 


? See “Osiris: the Royal Mortuary God of Egypt,” 
in History Today, vol. x, 1960. 
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taught that each human being was compounded 
of an immortal soul imprisoned in a physical 
body. This unhappy condition was due to an 
original fall of the soul from its abode of light 
and bliss and its involvement in matter. By 
thus becoming incarnated in this world, the 
soul had also become subject to the daemonic 
powers that inhabited the planets and con- 
trolled the world. From this state of perdition 
it could be rescued by acquiring a proper know- 
ledge (gndsis) of its nature; emancipated from 
its involvement in matter, it would ascend 
through the celestial spheres to its original 
home.® 

Such ideas were foreign to orthodox Judaism. 
Hence it is significant that Paul, seeking to 
interpret the meaning of Crucifixion, does so in 
terms that presuppose that mankind is enslaved 
by daemonic powers, from whom they are 
redeemed through the death and resurrection 
of a divine saviour. Thus he writes: “ So we 
also, when we were children, were held in 
bondage under the stoicheia of the world. But 
when the fulness of the time came, God sent 
forth his Son, born of a woman, born under the 
law, that he might redeem them which were 
under the law, that we might receive the adop- 
tion of sons ” (Galatians iv. 2-5). The word 
stoicheia, which the Revised Version translates 
as “rudiments,” means in this context the 
daemonic powers that were identified with the 
astral phenomena. Consequently, Paul en- 
visages here the human situation as one of sub- 
jection to these daemonic powers until redemp- 
tion is won by the incarnated Son of God. 
Paul clearly regards the crucifixion of Jesus as 
achieving this redemption; but of the way in 
which this was achieved he is not so clear. 
Sometimes he invokes the concepts of the 
Jewish sacrificial cultus, thereby implying that 
the death of Jesus was a sacrifice; but who 
demanded it and to whom it was made, he is 
not explicit. A more coherent conception that 
links up with the thought of the Galatian 
passage just quoted is found in his First 
Epistle to the Corinthians (ii. 7-8): “ But we 
speak God’s wisdom in a mystery, even the 
wisdom that hath been hidden, which God fore- 
ordained before the aeons unto our glory; which 


_*See “ The Gnostic Problem in Early Chris- 
uanity,” in History Today, vol. x (1960). 
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none of the archontes of this aeon knoweth: 
for had they known it, they would not have 
crucified the Lord of glory.” In this passage 
Paul professes to explain the Crucifixion as an 
event, arranged for in a divine plan conceived 
before the aeons, whereby the archontes of this 
aeon were led, unwittingly, to crucify a super- 
natural being called “the Lord of glory.” 
Since “ archontes of this aeon” is in effect an 
alternative designation for the daemonic powers 
described as the stoicheia in the Galatian letter, 
a further phase of Paul’s interpretation of the 
death of Jesus can be discerned. In other 
words, the hold which the daemonic powers 
had over mankind was broken when they 
were deceived into crucifying the “ Lord of 
glory.’’® 

By employing ideas and terminology current 
in the Graeco-Roman world, Paul thus fashioned 
an interpretation, intelligible to his Gentile 
converts, of a movement that was in origin and 
essence Jewish. But that was not all. Whereas 
the rite of circumcision was the form of initia- 
tion into the spiritual privileges of Judaism, 
baptism was adopted as the means of entry into 
the Church of Christ. Paul’s explanation of it 
is also significant of the milieu of syncretistic 
faith and practice upon which he drew. He 
writes to the Christians in Rome: “ Or are ye 
ignorant that all we who were baptized into 
Christ Jesus were baptized into his death? We 
were buried therefore with him through 
baptism into death: that like as Christ was 
raised from the dead through the glory of the 
Father, so we also might walk in newness of life. 
For if we have become united with him by the 
likeness of his death, we shall be also by the 
likeness of his resurrection” (Romans vi. 3-5). 
In other words, according to Paul, in baptism 
the neophyte was ritually assimilated to Christ 
in his death in order to be one with him in his 
resurrection. When Paul wrote, for nearly 
three thousand years in Egypt resurrection from 
death had been sought by ritual assimilation 
with the dying-rising god Osiris. 


* The Revised Version misleads by translating 
** archontes of this aion”’ as “‘ rulers of this world.” 
The New English Bible compromises by rendering 
the words successively as “‘ governing powers of this 
passing age” and “ powers that rule the world.” 
The word aion is an essentially esoteric term meaning 
a period of time; not the physical world. 








III 

Such, then, was the gospel with which Paul 
believed that he had been divinely entrusted for 
preaching to the Gentiles. In effect it replaced 
the presentation of Jesus as the Messiah of 
Israel by that of Jesus as the divine saviour of 
mankind; and it presupposed that all. men, 
whether Jew or Gentile, were equally in need of 
the same kind of salvation. 

Such a gospel diverged fundamentally from 
the teaching of the Jerusalem Christians, and it 
was obnoxious to them. For, not only did it 
equate the Jew with the Gentile, thereby rob- 
bing the former of his cherished sense of 
spiritual superiority; it made the Messiah of 
Israel into the saviour of those hated heathen 
who had done him to death and daily oppressed 
his people. 

When the Jerusalem leaders understood the 
nature and implications of Paul’s teaching, 
they set about opposing it. They were in a 
strong position to do this: for whereas they 
could repudiate Paul as a late-comer to the 
faith, he could not openly challenge their 
authority as the original disciples and “ eye- 
witnesses” of Jesus. Accordingly, they sent 
out their emissaries among Paul’s converts, 
asserting that theirs was the original and 
authentic version of the faith. 

As his letters eloquently attest, the activities 
of these Jerusalem emissaries seriously threa- 
tened Paul’s position, undermining his authority 
with his converts and causing them to accept a 
“ different gospel ” and “‘ another Jesus.” The 
situation eventually became so serious that Paul 
resolved to go to Jerusalem in an attempt to 
negotiate some modus vivendi with the authori- 
ties there. He sought to strengthen his case by 
taking with him a delegation of his Gentile 
converts, and a considerable sum of money 
which he had collected from his churches for 
the support of the mother church of Jerusalem. 
Paul seems to have been conscious that a visit 
to Jerusalem might be dangerous to him, and, 
according to the narrative of the Acts, he 
received several divine warnings of impending 
danger.'° To have persisted in going against 
such advice surely attests the urgency of the 
need that he felt to achieve an understanding 
with the Jerusalem leaders. 


10 Acts XX. 22-3, Xxi. 10-14. 
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The outcome of the visit is recorded in Acts 
xxi; its testimony must be evaluated in terms 
of that apologetic purpose, which, as we have 
already noticed, inspires the work. 

Paul was received by James, in the presence 
of the elders of the Jerusalem Church, and jis 
represented as reporting on the success of his 
work among the Gentiles. Paul’s coming to 
Jerusalem must clearly have embarrassed the 
Christians there, and James comes quickly to 
the point about the matter: “Thou seest, 
brother, how many thousands there are among 
the Jews of them that have believed; and they 
are all zealous for the law: and they have been 
informed concerning thee, that thou teachest all 
the Jews which are among the Gentiles to for- 
sake Moses, telling them not to circumcize 
their children, neither to walk after the customs. 
What is it therefore ? they will certainly hear 
that thou art come ” (xxi. 20-22). The accusa- 
tion was in fact a calumny; but it represented a 
plausible deduction from the logic of Paul's 
teaching. Reference to it by James was an 
astute move to solve the difficulty that Paul’s 
visit had created. Accordingly, he proposes a 
test of Paul’s Jewish orthodoxy: “‘ Do therefore 
this that we say to thee: We have four men 
which have a vow on them; these take, and 
purify thyself with them, and be at charges for 
them, that they may shave their heads: and all 
shall know that there is no truth in the things 
whereof they have been informed concerning 
thee; but that thou thyself also walkest orderly, 
keeping the law ” (xxi. 23-4). Paul was placed 
in a dilemma. James had shrewdly detected the 
weakness of his position, in that, while the logic 
of his teaching negated the peculiar spiritual 
claims of Judaism, he still endeavoured himself 
to remain an orthodox Jew. Now James chal- 
lenged him to give a public demonstration of his 
orthodoxy: for the ceremony in which Paul 
should take part, i.e. the discharge of the so- 
called Nazarite vow, was performed in the 
Temple. To refuse the test was tantamount to 
a declaration of apostasy from his native faith: 
but, to accept it, was to admit the validity of 
Judaism on the order of the Jerusalem church. 

Paul felt obliged to submit; but the sequel 
was disastrous to his cause. While performing 
the rites in the Temple courts, he was set upon 
by a Jewish mob and only rescued from death 
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The Trophy of the Cross, from a sarcophagus of the second half of the fourth century, now in the 
Lateran Museum, Rome 


by the intervention of the Roman guard from 
the nearby fortress of the Antonia. To escape 
subsequent trial and certain condemnation by 
the Jewish authorities, Paul invoked his right 
as a Roman citizen to be tried before the 
imperial tribunal. After recording his survival 
from shipwreck en route for Rome, the narrative 
of the Acts finally leaves Paul a prisoner in the 
metropolis. What was his ultimate fate is un- 
recorded. According to ancient tradition he 
suffered martyrdom in Rome; and there is much 
reason for thinking that his appeal to Caesar 
did not prove successful. 
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The arrest of Paul appears to have taken 
place in the year 55, and from that date he 
seems to have been effectively removed from 
personal contact with his converts. What, 
then, was the fate of his work ? 

It would seem reasonable to conjecture that, 
since Paul had previously felt his position to be 
gravely threatened by the Jerusalem Christians, 
after his arrest the defeat of his cause was 
inevitable. His converts would have been left 
defenceless to the propaganda of the Jerusalem 
emissaries. That this did actually happen 
seems to be confirmed by the prophecy attri- 





buted to Paul, when he took farewell of the 
elders of the Church of Ephesus; it is recorded 
by the author of Acts, who knew what had 
happened: “I know that after my departure 
grievous wolves shall enter in among you, not 
sparing the flock; and from among your own 
selves shall men arise, speaking perverse things 
to draw away the disciples after them” (xx. 
29-30). 

If this situation had continued, without 
doubt Paul’s interpretation of Christianity 
would have perished and the faith evoked by 
Jesus would have remained but the belief of a 
small messianic sect within the fold of Judaism. 
But this was not to be. In the year 66 the 
Jewish nationalists raised the standard of 
revolt against the Roman rule in Judaea. After 
four years of bitter warfare, the Jewish state 
was finally overthrown, Jerusalem ruined 
and its Temple destroyed. In that cata- 
clysm the Christian Church of Jerusalem dis- 
appeared. 

In consequence of these tremendous events, 





the future of Christianity was completely 
changed. The hold of the Mother Church of 
Jerusalem was broken, and the Gentile 
Churches left to work out their own destiny. 
This signal overthrow of Jewish Christianity 
led, understandably, to a rehabilitation of Paul’s 
reputation as the great exponent of the faith. 
When the author of Acts wrote his story of the 
beginnings of the Church, magnifying the part 
played by Paul, others were searching for Paul’s 
writings as the inspired teaching of a revered 
master and saint. Eventually the Corpus 
Paulinum was formed, becoming one of the 
earliest components of the New Testament, 
but bearing also within it evidence both of the 
eclipse and the rehabilitation of Paul in the 
mind of the Church. For the formation of 
Christian theology this rehabilitation was 
definitive. From Paul’s teaching has stemmed 
the foundational doctrine of Christianity, 
namely, the incarnation of the Son of God, in 
the person of Jesus of Nazareth, to be the 
saviour of mankind. 





NOTES ON FURTHER READING 


Comprehensive bibliographies of both the ancient sources and modern 
writers are given in the author’s book: The Fall of Ferusalem and the 
Christian Church (London, 2nd ed., 1957). The following are significant 
accounts that have appeared since 1957:— 


J. Munck: Paul and the Salvation of Mankind (London, 1959); and a 
critique of it by S. G. F. Brandon, entitled: ‘“‘ The Perennial Problem of 
Paul,” in The Hibbert Journal, vol. lviii (1960). 

H. J. Schoeps: Paul (London, 1961); arts. on “ Christentum, I. 
Entstehung ” and “‘ Paulus ” in Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 
3. Aufl. I (1957), II (1961). 

M. Werner: The Formation of Christian Dogma (trans. S. G. F. 
Brandon, London, 1957). 

The present writer deals with certain pertinent aspects of Paul’s 
teaching in his forthcoming book (autumn 1961): Man and his Destiny 
in the Great Religions (Manchester University Press). 
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By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery 


ALFRED TENNYSON (1809-1892): appointed Poet Laureate 1850, raised to the peerage 1884: 
portrait by Watts 


Looking for a Laureate 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF THREE PRIME MINISTERS 


After Tennvyson’s death “‘ with his hand on his Shakespeare,” the problem of 


finding a new Poet Laureate perturbed successive British governments. 


By PETER STANSKY & WILLIAM ABRAHAMS 


in his eighty-third year, deprived England 

not only of a Poet Laureate, but of a 
long-established National Monument—next to 
the Queen herself, he had come to represent in 
the public consciousness the embodiment of 
Victorianism, a poet “who held the proud 
honour of never uttering one single line which 
an English mother would once wish unwritten 
or an English girl unread.” There was a magni- 
ficent state funeral in Westminster Abbey; 
outside, broadsheets of ‘‘ Crossing the Bar” 
were sold and recited. Then the search for a 
successor was begun. “It is sad, but in- 


Ts DEATH OF TENNYSON in October 1892, 


evitable,” wrote Sir Algernon West, Gladstone’s 
chief secretary, “‘ that on the death of a great 
man, the first thought that arises is, who is to 
fill, or try to fill, his place ? ” 

The appointment of the Poet Laureate was a 
prerogative of the Queen, who would act upon 
the advice of her Prime Minister. Considering 
the abundance of poets from whom a choice 
might be made, it should not have been difficult 
to advise her. Yet the problem of finding a 
Laureate remained to irritate, harass, and 
challenge three successive Prime Ministers— 
William Gladstone, Lord Rosebery, and the 
Marquess of Salisbury—and it was not until 
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December 1895 that the appointment was 
finally made. 

Tennyson had died in the early hours of 
October 6th, 1892. Later that day a report of 
his death, in circumstantial detail, was brought 
to the Queen at Balmoral. The elderly Victoria, 
who shared the taste of her age for a memorable 
deathbed, wrote in her Journal: “ Heard that 
dear old Lord Tennyson had breathed his last, 
a great national loss. He was a great poet, and 
his ideas were ever grand, noble, and elevating. 
He was very loyal, and always very kind and 
sympathizing to me, quite remarkably so. 
What beautiful lines he wrote for my darling 
Albert and for my children... ! He died with 
his hand on his Shakespeare and the moon 
shining full into the window and over him. 
A worthy end to such a remarkable man. He 
died at his place in Surrey.” 

The Queen grieved; Gladstone, the Prime 
Minister, grieved; the great mass of readers, 
who had found in Tennyson’s poetry an expres- 
sion of their own deepest needs and concerns, 
grieved. Even those less responsive to his 
message regarded the death as an historic 
occasion. A representative figure of the 
younger literary generation, Richard LeGal- 
lienne, recalled it as perhaps the most impres- 
sive event of his first years in London. To him 
“* it touched the imagination as giving dramatic 
emphasis to the passing of the old Victorian 
order of which he [Tennyson] had been the 
spiritual and intellectual spokesman, one might 
even say prophet.” 

The late Laureate had flourished for so long 
—more than four decades—that he and the 
office were now thought of as indivisible. Some 
believed that the post, having been filled so 
splendidly, and, as it were, so finally, should be 
abolished; others proposed it be made heredi- 
tary and pass, along with the peerage, to 
Hallam, the new Lord Tennyson. Quite 
evidently there was a confusion here between 
the death of a poet and the death of poetry, 
and it provoked Sir Edmund Gosse to remark 
acidly, “The excitement about Tennyson’s 
death has been far too universal to be sincere.” 
Gosse objected to the assumption that among 
the survivors there was no one worthy to hold 
the office. “ Our living poets,” he declared in a 
burst of uncritical generosity, “present a 
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variety and amplitude of talent, a fulness jn 
tone, an accomplishment in art, such as few 
other generations in England, and still fewer 
elsewhere, have been in a position to exult in,” 
The note of exaggeration is unmistakable; 
nevertheless, Gosse was restoring perspective 
where it was badly needed. 

Hardly anyone remembered that Tennyson’s 
own advent to the post forty-three years earlier 
had been fortuitous. The moral was clear: one 
does not become a National Monument over- 
night. In 1850, at Wordsworth’s death, the 
Laureateship was offered to the elderly Samuel 
Rogers, who refused it, and then to the elderly 
Thomas Moore, who also refused it; where- 
upon it was offered to the youngish Tennyson, 
who accepted it. It is worth remarking, in view 
of the later aura that surrounded him, that the 
choice was not received with unanimous en- 
thusiasm. Indeed, there was a curious fore- 
shadowing of the sentiments of 1892. The cry 
went up that Wordsworth’s death had created 
such a void that the office should be abolished 
rather than be entrusted to a poet of lesser 
stature. But Tennyson, a few months earlier, 
had published Jn Memoriam; it was spoken 
highly of by Prince Albert; on November 5th, 
the Queen made her choice. The process by 
which a poet would be transformed into a 
Monument was begun. 

One consequence of Tennyson’s having 
followed Wordsworth in the office was the new, 
perhaps arguable, doctrine that it should be 
held only by major poets. Tennyson and 
Wordsworth were indisputably major; some 
faint distinction still attaches to Robert Southey, 
who was Wordsworth’s predecessor. But if one 
excepts Ben Jonson, the first official Laureate, 
and Dryden, who also held the post in the 
seventeenth century, it is fair to say that, in the 
two hundred years between Jonson and 
Southey, mediocrity prevailed. There had been 
a succession of forgotten poets, political hacks, 
and minor scribblers—but the significant fact 
is, mediocrity could do very nicely in the post. 
In exchange for a yearly stipend of seventy-two 
pounds and a butt of sack, the Laureate was to 
provide occasional verses: an ode for a royal 
wedding or birthday, a monody for a royal 
funeral, suitably patriotic stanzas for a state 
celebration or crisis. Genius was not a requisite, 
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and in the end made no difference. From all the 
Laureates’ endeavours to please, Wordsworth’s 
and Tennyson’s included, not one really first- 
rate poem has ever been forthcoming. 

Mediocrity, however, was not a solution 
likely to appeal to Gladstone, the first Prime 
Minister to face the problem created by Tenny- 
son’s death. In 1892 he was eighty-three years 
old, an exact contemporary of Tennyson, and 
like him, something of a National Monument. 
During his long life in politics, his actions had 
been governed by a probity that made itself 
felt equally in his private and public character. 
Like Tennyson’s King Arthur and the late 
Prince Albert, Gladstone was the personifica- 
tion of Victorian virtues, and it was unthink- 
able for him to approach a problem with other 
than high seriousness. Believing as he did that 
the greatest care must be exercised in the 
bestowal of patronage, it was inevitable that he 
would conduct his search for a Laureate with 
unwavering scrupulosity. 

Tennyson’s death came at an inconvenient 
time for the Prime Minister. After six years of 
Tory rule, the Liberals had been voted into 
office in August 1892, with the small majority 
of forty. Gladstone, Prime Minister for a fourth 
time, was dedicated to attempting yet again to 
get through a Home Rule Bill for Ireland, and 
thoughts of this mission were uppermost in his 
mind. Meanwhile, he had to form a Cabinet 
and, immediately after its formation, cope with 
a dispute over imperial policy among its 
members which jeopardized the future of his 
administration. In addition, he had to contend 
with a host of lesser problems: how to obey the 
Queen’s wish that Henry Labouchere be kept 
out of the Cabinet while at the same time main- 
taining the constitutional doctrine that the 
Monarch has no opinions; how to save the 
estate of his deceased friend and colleague, 
Earl Granville, from bankruptcy; and now, 
in October 1892, how to select a new, suitable 
Poet Laureate. 

It is necessary to emphasize the- changing 
poetic situation at this period. A short time 
earlier, the poetry of the great Victorians had 
seemed unalterable, timeless in its achieve- 
ments, enduring in its attitudes. Now, one by 
one the shapers of the tradition were vanishing 
from the scene. Tennyson’s was the third death 
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“Mr. Gladstone (wrote her Prime Minister to the 

Queen) deeply regrets the gravity of the cause which 

seems to disqualify Mr. Swinburne for the office.” 
A drawing by “‘ Ape,” 1874 








of a major poet in less than five years: Matthew 
Arnold had died in 1888, Browning in 1889. 
In all three, though most conspicuously in 
Tennyson, there had been a fusion of public 
and private voice. Their poetry reflected in 
greater or lesser degree the spiritual concerns 
of the age. It had come to be taken for granted 
that the public voice was an integral part of the 
poetic character. Thus, Tennyson explained 
that in In Memoriam the “I” was meant to 
stand not only for “‘ the author speaking of him- 
self, but the voice of the human race.” Signi- 
ficantly, this attempt to unite the private and 
public voice of the poet occurred at the very 
time that the conflict between religion and 
science was at its most disruptive. Somehow a 
reconciliation was to be effected: the private 
voice would express doubt, the public voice 
assurance; and the two together, the sensibility 
of the era. But in spite of the assertions of the 
great poets, the conflict deepened; there was 
a corresponding, ever more marked, split in 
sensibility; the private voice dominated. The 
younger poets coming to prominence at the 
end of the Tennyson era—the decadents of the 
Yellow Book, the aesthetes of the ’nineties—had 
no desire to be Tennysonian. Their belief in 
art for art’s sake led them to opposite notions 
of what poetry ought to be—not “ grand, noble, 
and elevating,’ but a “ beautiful” private 
performance. It was unlikely that the Prime 
Minister would find among them the Laureate 
he was looking for. 

Yet there were still two great, aging poets of 
the Victorian heyday who, at first glance, 
seemed logical candidates for the post, William 
Morris and Algernon Charles Swinburne. But 
would they prove equal to the Prime Minister’s 
rigorous standards ? ““ Wordsworth and Tenny- 
son,” Gladstone wrote, ““ have made the place 
great. They also have made it extremely clean.” 
He was determined that the new appointment 
should continue this tradition of cleanliness 
and greatness. Considerably more than 
literary excellence was in question here; it soon 
became evident that the two obvious candidates 
were not what was wanted. 

Morris was disqualified by his politics. He 
was an ardent and unrepentant Socialist. 
Besides, he had let it be known to Gladstone 
through an intermediary that he would not 
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accept the post if it were offered to him, 
Morris’s attitude was lightly mocking. A few 
days after Tennyson’s death he wrote to a 
friend: ‘‘ What a set of ninnies the papers are 
about the Laureateship, treating it with such 
absurd solemnity. Bet you it is offered to 
Swinburne. Bet you he takes it.” 

In many ways Swinburne did seem the in- 
evitable selection. Conferring with Gladstone, 
the Queen is reputed to have said, “ I am told 
that Mr. Swinburne is the best poet in my 
dominions.” But this was more a question than 
a statement: it was unlikely she had read a line 
of his verse. The Prime Minister had, however, 
and knew that Swinburne was impossible. His 
most famous books, the Poems and Ballads 
of 1866 and Songs Before Sunrise of 1871, con- 
tained offensively republican and scandalously 
erotic poems. Again and again the poet had 
presented himself as a pagan, a sensualist, and a 
devotee of what the French like to refer to as 
“le vice anglais ’—i.e., a taste for the whip. 

In addition, despite his republicanism, 
Swinburne had attacked Gladstone over the 
Home Rule issue, in The Times of July ist, 
1886. 


No; the lust of life, the thirst for work and days 
with work to do in, 
Drove’ and drives him down the road of 
splendid shame; 
All is well, if o’er the monument recording 
England’s ruin, 
Time shall read, inscribed in triumph, Glad- 
stone’s name. 
Gladstone would not have allowed a political 
disagreement to keep him from appointing 
Swinburne, particularly as he was.so admired 
in important circles. The Prince of Wales 
favoured him, and so did Arthur Balfour, who, 
although Salisbury’s nephew and a leading 
Tory, was also of a literary disposition and a 
philosopher, and esteemed by Gladstone. But 
there was an unbridgeable gulf between Swin- 
burne’s “lilies and languors of vice,” and 
Tennyson’s “ My strength is as the strength of 
ten, Because my heart is pure.” True, Swin- 
burne’s character was now irreproachable and 
he was carefully watched over by his friend 
Theodore Watts-Dunton in a villa in suburban 
Putney. Swinburne could turn out verses such 
as the late “ Etude Realiste ” (which, despite 
its French title, was a tribute to a baby’s feet, 
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hands, and eyes) that any English mother 
might safely allow her daughter to read. But 
his past held against him: Gladstone told Lord 
Acton that his Poems and Ballads were so “ bad 
and horrible” that they removed him from 
consideration. 

In the first few days after Tennyson’s death, 
however, the Prime Minister seems seriously to 
have considered Swinburne. He agreed with 
prevailing literary opinion that this was the 
man best qualified, and one can imagine that he 
re-read his poems. On October roth, he wrote 
to the Queen that he was “ most sensible of the 
difficulties attending the new appointment .. . 
where one man so greatly excels in power, and 
seems to be barred by other causes. Mr. Glad- 
stone will take special care to submit to Your 
Majesty no hasty recommendation.” But three 
days later he wrote to the Queen that Swin- 
burne would not do, without being specific 
about his reasons. “‘ Mr. Gladstone deeply 
regrets the gravity of the cause which seems to 


disqualify Mr. Swinburne for the office.” A 
week later he amplified his remarks in a letter 
to the Queen’s secretary, Sir Henry Ponsonby. 
“On account of Swinburne’s pre-eminence as 
a poet, I have been making a very careful 
examination of his case. I fear he is absolutely 
impossible. . . . It is a sad pity; I have always 
been deeply impressed by his genius.” 

At the same time he was examining Swin- 
burne and deciding against him, Gladstone was 
turning his gaze in an unexpected, rather 
strange direction—toward the surviving master 
of Victorian prose, John Ruskin. Although 
Ruskin had written verse—enough to make up 
a sizeable volume in his Collected Works—he 
was celebrated as a critic of art and society; 
not even his warmest admirers would have put 
him forward as a poet. But he had received 
scant recognition from the State. Arthur 
Acland, a member of Gladstone’s Cabinet, had 
attempted previously, but without success, to 
obtain a knighthood for him, as the great man 





“* What a set of ninnies the papers are about the Laureateship . . . 
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WILLIAM MORRIS (1834-1896). Portrait by Watts, 1880. As an “ ardent 
and unrepentant socialist,” Morris was disqualified 
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believed himself neglected. Gladstone, too, 
was an admirer of his, in spite of their political 
differences; perhaps he felt that now he might 
make amends for the long official neglect. 
There was the difficulty, however, that Ruskin 
suffered from “brain fever.” Spencer Lyttelton, 
one of Gladstone’s secretaries, thought the very 
idea itself was mad, because Ruskin was 
“ seventy-three, nearly out of his mind, and 
never wrote a poem anyone ever read.” But the 
Prime Minister was undaunted; he had 
inquiries made about Ruskin’s health, and even 
broached the name to the Queen. In the letter 
of October 13th in which he finally dismissed 
Swinburne from consideration, he pointed out 
that Ruskin “has published a volume of 
poems ” and would “ have been considered by 
Lord Tennyson as being, like and still more 
than Carlyle, a poet in prose.” Increasingly 
taken with the notion, and apparently un- 
disturbed by the prospect of a Poet-in-prose 
Laureate, Gladstone touted it about in letters 
to his friends. But the reports of Ruskin’s 
health were discouraging; the painter Burne- 
Jones told Gladstone flatly that any work or 
excitement brought on a recurrence of his mad- 
ness. There was no choice but to abandon the 
notion. 

The only other poet Gladstone seems to 
have considered at all seriously was William 
Watson. In 1892 he was thirty-four, and had 
gained a certain measure of prominence with 
poems on Wordsworth and Shelley, consciously 
written in the manner of those masters. Then, 
in a period of fifty hours, “ not stopping for 
food or rest,” he produced an elegy on the 
death of Tennyson, “ Lacrymae Musarum,” 
which impressed a large number of readers, 
among them the Queen and her Prime Minister. 
For a moment Watson became a serious candi- 
tate. But Gladstone was obsessed by the 
Tennysonian precedent: Watson was too 
young; one poem, no matter how fine, was not 
a major body of work. The problem seemed 
insoluble. 

There was one poet, meanwhile, who 
believed the solution to be himself: he, Lewis 
Morris, the perfect man for Gladstone to 
appoint. Born in 1833, he was a voluminous 
poet, and had turned out poem after poem of 
minimal merit on every conceivable topic. 
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He was also an amateur politician, active for the 
Liberal cause in his native Wales, who had run 
three times for Parliament, although never 


successfully. In 1886, when so many in the 
political world had turned away from Gladstone 
because of his dedication to Home Rule, Morris 
had remained doggedly loyal. If Gladstone had 
regarded the Laureateship as a plum, to be 
offered to the poet politically closest to him, he 
could scarcely have done better than Lewis 
Morris. But he was aiming higher, indeed as 
high as possible; at no time was Morris under 
consideration. 

Morris, however, for years had been regard- 
ing himself as a candidate, and in certain 
quarters his claim seems to have been taken 
seriously. The question of who would be the 
next Poet Laureate had arisen as early as 1888, 
when Tennyson had suffered a very serious 
illness. That year, an anonymous article, 
“Tennyson: and After?” appeared in the 
Fortnightly Review, which may well have been 
written by its editor, Frank Harris. Although 
the article surveyed the field in general, and 
pointed out the lack of any obvious candidate, 
it was devoted mostly to a biting attack on 
Morris, whom the writer must have considered 
a very serious contender: 


** Mr. Lewis Morris’s works are collected in a 
volume carefully got up to resemble the ‘ Globe’ 
edition of Lord Tennyson. Mr. Lewis Morris has 
celebrated of late years everything that ought to 
be celebrated: Jubilee, Armada tercentenary, the 
Queen’s visit to Wales, and Lord Tennyson’s 
birthday. His opinions are always and eminently 
respectable; his verse not infrequently so. His 
view of things in general is precisely that which is 
dear to the half-educated middle classes, a facile 
optimism garnished with cheap philosophical 
phrases, and using the most awful names and 
ideas of religions as the counters of sentimental 
platitude. . . . Pretentious and factitious medio- 
crity; that is all we can find in Mr. Lewis Morris 
at his best.” 


Poor Morris! In spite of his political loyalty 
and poetical facility, Gladstone did not appoint 
him to the office. In 1895 he received a knight- 
hood, but that was merely a consolation prize. 

While Morris believed himself to be the 
ideal candidate, there were numerous other 
lady and gentlemen poets writing in 1892 from 
among whom the Prime Minister might have 
chosen, if he had not set so exalted a standard. 
Gladstone himself was aware of this. A few 
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“THE APPLE OF DISCORD; OR, WHICH IS THE LAUREATE?” 
‘4 m . Sik f w AMN-La * M-up 


LORD ROSEBERY as Paris, holding the golden apple of the Laureateship, seeks to adjudicate between 
the rival charms of three poetic claimants, SIR EDWIN ARNOLD, LEWIS MORRIS and ALFRED AUSTIN. 
Punch cartoon of Fuly 1894 


years later, perhaps reflecting on the numbers 
of poets and poems thrust upon him while he 
had the post to bestow, he wrote: “‘ My experi- 
ence leads me to believe that the supply of 
poetry, or verse assuming to be poetry, is more 
egregiously in excess of the demand than any 
other description of literature.” Early in 1892, 
the Fortnightly—as though to limit the field 
and to make things simpler when the need 
should arise—had published a list of poets of 
distinction then writing, apart from the 
Laureate, and arrived at a total of seventy-two. 
But none of these, ranging from Swinburne 
down, was acceptable to Gladstone. As the 
Critic remarked in November 1892, “‘ No name 
stands out: no one writer of verse is clearly 
designated as his [Tennyson’s] successor in the 
vacant official post.” 

Fearful that if he appointed one of the 
seventy-two he would expose the office to 


“sarcasm and ridicule,” Gladstone at this 
point turned for advice to his friend Benjamin 
Jowett, the Master of Balliol College. “ Don’t 
fill it up,” said Jowett. For the present, he 
suggested, let the post remain unoccupied. 
*“* Nobody expects it to be filled up.” Since no 
one of Tennyson’s stature was available or suit- 
able, better to wait until such a one arose from 
the ranks of young poets who had yet to prove 
themselves. This was a recommendation 
Gladstone was relieved to accept. “ Well,” he 
said, “‘ I shall be in no hurry.” Some years later, 
in 1897, when Jowett’s biography was published 
and this advice was made known, Lewis Morris 
reacted with fury: it was his opinion that 
Gladstone had neglected a “ plain and obvious 
duty.” 

Jowett had crystallized the Prime Minister’s 
view that no action need be taken. On Nov- 
ember 4th he communicated his decision to the 
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Queen. Two days later, James Bryce, a 
member of the Cabinet and at the time the 
Minister-in-attendance at Balmoral, prepared 
a memorandum for the Queen on the vexing 
subject. He followed Gladstone’s line—the 
grandeur of the office, the insignificance of the 
available candidates—but argued strongly 
against abolition. “ It would be a great mis- 
fortune if.a post of much antiquity and dignity, 
adorned by not a few illustrious holders, should 
be suffered to expire. Great Britain is now the 
only country in Europe where this national 
recognition of poetry as the highest expression 
of national thought and national literary art has 
been preserved in an office, whose very title 
recalls the immortal names of Petrarch and 
Tasso.” Gladstone had informed the Queen 
that he would continue to “ weigh and sift the 
subject.” Bryce concluded with an assurance 
that soon some poet would arise who would be 
“evidently right” and “conspicuously 
worthy.” No more was heard of the problem 
during Gladstone’s administration. 

In March 1894, Gladstone, growing deaf, 
blind, and dissatisfied with his colleagues in the 
Cabinet, resigned his office. He was succeeded 
as Prime Minister by Lord Rosebery. Rosebery, 
as a young man, is reputed to have said that his 
ambitions were to marry the richest woman in 
England, to win the Derby, and to become 
Prime Minister; and ultimately he achieved all 
three. But it would be false to infer from this 
that he was a man of unswerving purpose who 
knew what he wanted and went after it. In 
fact, Rosebery’s character was marked by a 
kind of aristocratic indecisiveness, an inability 
or unwillingness to make up his mind, which 
gave his administration a notably incon- 
clusive air, and which boded ill for all those 
poets who were waiting for one among them to 
be singled out. 

Rosebery was a man of letters, widely read, 
himself the author of several books. He might 
be thought to have welcomed the chance to 
exercise his discrimination, and ultimately to 
dispose of the bays. But again the inference is 
misleading. Rosebery waited, and the public 
grew impatient. Many an anxious letter was 
written to The Times deploring this lapse of an 
English constitutional office. Questions were 
asked in the House. In July 1894, D. A. 
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By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery 
EDWIN ARNOLD (1832-1904): “‘ Sir Edwin felt himself 


the logical candidate...” Drawing by A. P. Cole 


Thomas, perhaps in the interest of his fellow 
Welshman, Lewis Morris, asked the Liberal 
leader in the House of Commons, Sir William 
Harcourt, to explain the delay and to indicate 
when the post would be filled. Harcourt 
answered: “‘ This is a delicate question, and, 
amidst conflicting claims I must shelter myself 
in the decency of the learned language, and I 
would reply, ‘ Poeta nascitur, non fit’ . . . My 
honourable friend must remember what hap- 
pened to the shepherd Paris when he had to 
award the apple, and the misfortunes which 
befell him and his partners.” Harcourt’s 
lumbering attempt at comedy was seized upon 
by Punch. Its next number contained a full- 
page cartoon of the Prime Minister, dressed as 
Paris, refusing the apple to three leading 
middle-grade contenders, Lewis Morris as 
Juno, Sir Edwin Arnold as Venus, and Alfred 
Austin as Minerva. 

While Rosebery remained silent, the poets 
themselves continued to agitate. In April 
1895 the Idler solicited the opinions of twenty- 
one literary figures, mostly poets, as to who 
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should be named Laureate. The majority 
proposed Swinburne, Oscar Wilde’s statement 

was characteristic: ““ Mr. Swinburne is already 
the Poet Laureate of England. The fact that 
his appointment to this high post has not been 
degraded by official confirmation renders his 
position all the more unassailable. He whom all 
poets love is the Laureate Poet always.” 
Characteristic also, and noticeably less reverent, 
was the statement of Bernard Shaw: 


** T have hitherto formed no opinion as to the 
fittest person to be made Laureate, as it is no 
part of my business to keep a registry office to 
provide the court with servants, or its literary 
retainers with situations. However, I have no 
objections to consider the point for a moment, 
since my opinion is invited. In this country the 
word poet means a person who writes rhymes, no 
distinction being made between Homer or Shelley 
and the gentlemen who write commercial odes to 
tooth-powder and pens. He may therefore be a 
person of infinitely greater dignity than a king; 
ot he may be the sort of middle-class snob who is 
moved to sincere emotion, and consequently to 
poetic utterance, by pictures of royal weddings in 
the Illustrated London News, and photographs of 
princesses bending over the cradles of their 
babies; or he may be a mere handy rhymester, 
who will do anything he is paid for, from a penny 
valentine to a five act drama. The quality of the 
supply varying thus widely, it is, I presume, the 
business of the court to get the best sort of poet 
its terms can command, those terms being, not a 
money payment but the privilege of putting up 
the title ‘Poet Laureate’ over the shop. 
There is, of course, always the alternative of get- 
ting the work done by a contractor, though as a 
Collectivist, I prefer direct employment of labor 
by public bodies wherever possible.” 


One contributor to the Jdler’s symposium, 
Sir Edwin Arnold, suggested that the Laureate 
should be “ The Man whom Her Majesty 
chooses.” Sir Edwin was not taking any 
chances; he was convinced that Her Majesty 
intended to choose him, and he did not mean to 
jeopardize his future by praising a rival. He 
believed erroneously that the Queen had wished 
to appoint him earlier, but that Gladstone had 
demurred. Now that there was a new Prime 
Minister, closer to him in his views—Rosebery 
was attempting to lead his party from a policy 
of “ Little Englandism ” to a greater concern 
with the problems of Empire—Sir Edwin felt 
himself the logical candidate, and, in the words 
of the Dictionary of National Biography, “ he 
confidently expected the reversion.” 

Born in 1832, he had spent the years 1856 
to 1861 in India, as Principal of the Govern- 


ment Sanskrit College at Poona and Fellow of 
the University of Bombay. This experience 
developed in him a passionate interest in the 
East, which continued through his lifetime, 
and which was handsomely reciprocated: he 
received the Order of the White Elephant from 
the King of Siam, and the Imperial Order of the 
Medjidie, Second Class, from the Sultan of 
Turkey. His fluent, uninspired verse was 
devoted chiefly to Oriental themes. His best 
known and most popular book was The Light of 





By courtesy of the National Portrait Gallery 
ALFRED AUSTIN (1835-1913): “ The appointment was 
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greeted with a chorus of jeers and laughter .. . 














Asia, a poem of great length whose subject was 
Buddhism, sympathetically presented. 

Arnold was also capable of turning out verse 
on Occidental themes. As though to prove his 
fitness for the Laureateship, his 1895 volume 
numbered among its contents “ Lines Written 
in the Birthday Book of H.R.H. The Duchess 
of York,” and ‘‘ Crathie Church, Written for 
the Royal Bazaar at Balmoral: At the Desire of 
H.R.H. The Princess Beatrice.” But all this 
poetic activity did Sir Edwin no good. Rosebery 
failed to notice him. Characteristically, as in 
politics, so in art: Rosebery could not decide, 
and he was driven to remark that he would as 
soon appoint a Court Jester as a Poet Laureate. 
The post remained unfilled. 

In June 1895 Rosebery resigned as Prime 
Minister. The Liberals were not again to hold 
office until December 1905. There was a disas- 
trous General Election, and the Tories came in 
with the Marquess of Salisbury as Prime 
Minister—his nephew Arthur Balfour was 
leader in the House of Commons, but the 
nephew’s refined literary taste apparently had 
no influence upon the uncle. 

England had now been almost three years 
without a Laureate, and the time was approach- 
ing when a decision must be made. Salisbury 
had none of Gladstone’s or Rosebery’s literary 
scruples to complicate the task of choosing a 
poet, but he detested making an appointment 
of any sort. He knew he had no particular skill 
in judging character, and he rather disliked 
patronage. He once remarked about the neces- 
sity of appointing new Bishops, “I declare 
they die to spite me.” About poetry he knew 
very little, and cared less. But Princess Maud of 
Wales and Prince Charles of Denmark were 
about to be married; it would be nice to have a 
Laureate to celebrate the event. 

Salisbury included among his friends one 
poet, Alfred Austin, whose name had always 
been linked in public speculation with Lewis 
Morris’s and Edwin Arnold’s as the third 
second-rate possibility. Of an age with the 
other two, he was born in 1835, and had written 
many volumes of verse, as well as some inspira- 
tional books about his garden. The qualities 
of his verse are better demonstrated than de- 
scribed, as in the opening stanza of “‘ Mother 
Song ”— 
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White little hands! 
Pink little feet! 
Dimpled all over, 
Sweet, sweet, sweet! 
What dost thou wail for ? 
The unknown ? the unseen ? 
The ills that are coming, 
The joys that have been ? 


This, it may be argued, represents Austin at his 
worst; unhappily, at his best he is only slightly 
better. 

Like Lewis Morris he was capable of com- 
position on almost any topic; like him also he 
was unswerving in his political loyalties. He 
was a consistent, almost a fanatic supporter of 
the Tory party, particularly in the pages of the 
National Review, the journal he founded and 
edited. Unlike Morris, he was to be rewarded 
for his loyalty in the manner he felt he deserved. 

At the end of December, Salisbury offered 
the post to Austin. On January Ist, 1896, it 
was announced in the New Year’s Honours. 
The issue that had vexed the literary and poli- 
tical world for three years and three months 
was now resolved. Gladstone, looking for a 
Laureate, had aimed high; Rosebery had aimed, 
but one cannot be certain where; Salisbury un- 
questionably had aimed low. The appointment 
was greeted with a chorus of jeers and laughter 
that continued for the seventeen years of 
Austin’s Laureateship. 

Those inveterate candidates for the post, Sir 
Lewis Morris and Sir Edwin Arnold, now that 
it had been bestowed elsewhere, responded in 
characteristic fashion. Morris said of the 
appointment that it had put the clock of poetry 
back eighty years, but at least the only official 
recognition of poetry by the State had not been 
suppressed. Arnold sent the new Laureate a 
telegram: ‘‘ Accept my heartiest congratulations 
with which no grudge mingles, although I 
myself expected the appointment.” Austin re- 
marked in his Autobiography, “‘I would rather 
be the man who would send such a telegram in 
such circumstances, than be incapable of send- 
ing it, yet have written the greatest of poems.” 

As for Salisbury, when asked to justify him- 
self—although it is hard to believe that he 
would bother—he is alleged to have said that he 
gave the post to Austin “ for the best possible 
reason, because he wanted it.” Or, in other 
versions, because “‘ he would enjoy it,” or 
“* because no one else asked for it.” 
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The 


Mountain Men 


THE STORY OF THE 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
FUR TRADE 


Once Lewis and Clark had blazed the 
trail to the West, traders and trappers 
began to follow in their footsteps, as 
they did so opening up vast new tracts 


of the “‘ Great American Desert” 


By GERALD RAWLING 


burned, travel-stained party of men 

returned to St. Louis after an absence of 
two years. The Lewis and Clark expedition 
was back from a journey that was to have far- 
reaching consequences. Upriver to the head- 
waters of the Missouri, across the Continental 
Divide, down the Clearwater, the Snake and 
the Columbia to the Pacific, the Captains had 
taken their men, blazing a clear and unmistake- 
able trail through the vast, dimly understood 
region described on such maps as existed as the 
“Great American Desert.” The immediate 
result was logical and inevitable. America’s 
needle had been pointing westward ever since 
the first Pilgrim Father scrambled ashore at 
Plymouth Rock: now, with the expansionist 
Jefferson in the White House and the United 
States doubled in size by the Louisiana Pur- 


I: SEPTEMBER 1806, a sun-blackened, wind- 
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JOHN JACOB ASTOR (1763-1848), portrait after Gilbert 
Stuart; founder in 1808 of the American Fur Company 


chase, the further exploration and development 
of the West was assured. 

Lewis and Clark had shown the way: a part, 
at least, of that Great American Desert had 
now been crossed twice by a strong, intelligent, 
well-organized party and information was avail- 
able; vital, accurate information about moun- 
tain ranges, river systems, food supplies and, 
perhaps most important of all, the inhabitants. 
The voyage was a challenge to America’s 
westering spirit—a challenge that was soon 
taken up. As so often happened in the history 
of Westward Expansion, it was commerce that 
led the way, and the first men to follow the 
trail of Lewis and Clark were not primarily 
soldiers or explorers or adventurers, although 
they were soon to fulfil the functions of all 
three, but traders looking for a profit. One 
particular group of men was almost entirely 











From: “ Across the Wide Missouri,” by B. De Voto, Houghton Mifflin, B 


responsible for opening up the whole of the 
country northwards from the Arkansas River 
to the Canadian border; they were the mountain 
men, the traders and trappers of the American 
Fur Trade. 

The history of the Rocky Mountain Fur 
Trade was short and spectacular. A mere 
thirty years or so saw the trade opened up, 
developed and ruthlessly exploited by business 
methods that were violent, short-sighted and, 
in the end, disastrous. A ferocious civil war 
between the major firms that were trying to 
corner the beaver market resulted in a con- 
tinuous record of murder, piracy, bribery and 
price-cutting, not to mention wholesale de- 
bauchery of the Plains Indians with rot-gut 
whisky at five cents a gallon. No industry 
could survive long under these conditions; 
and, in any case, improvident hunting methods 
soon had their effect: the country was trapped 
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Trappers resting at noon; sketch made by Alfred Jacob Miller during his tour of the West in 1837 


out by the 1840’s and the beaver threatened 
with extinction. To John Jacob Astor’s 
American Fur Company, victors in the struggle 
for supremacy, it hardly mattered. The demand 
had failed as well as the supply: silk was al- 
ready replacing beaver fur in England as the 
raw material for men’s headgear, and it was 
only a question of time before the product 
became a drug on the market. The Astorians 
wasted no time shedding tears over the vanished 
beaver, but cast around for fresh fields to 
conquer. They turned their attention to the 
market in buffalo hides and, repeating their 
methods, contributed largely to the near 
extinction of that animal as well. 

To the contemporary student of commercial 
practices or business ethics, the story of the 
American Fur Trade must have made appalling 
reading; but to the geographers, the map- 
makers and the intending emigrants who 
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would soon be crossing the Great Plains in their 
thousands, the contribution made by the 
mountain men can hardly be over-stressed. 
They were the embodiment of America’s 
frontier spirit. The American Fur Company 
was, as Francis Parkman observed, “ very much 
disliked in this country ”; but the men in the 
field—the Jim Bridgers, the Kit Carsons and 
the Tom Fitzpatricks—were justly regarded as 
the aristocracy of the prairies. 

The beginnings of the American Fur Trade 
go back to a time well before Lewis and Clark: 
American frontiersmen had pushed their way 
up the Missouri as far as the Arikara villages, 
and such Indian trade as existed was based 
largely on beaver pelts. But the cream of the 
upper Missouri trade was being skimmed off 
by British representatives of the well-organized 
and venturesome Hudson’s Bay and North- 
west Companies from their bases on the Assini- 
boine and Saskatchewan Rivers. By the terms 
of the Louisiana Purchase, however, the upper 
Missouri passed from the feeble grasp of 
France and Spain into the hands of a young 
democracy with a concrete plan for westward 
expansion. American traders, well aware of 
what was going on, were not prepared to sit 
back and see their potential profits diverted by 


British poachers. Promptly, they set about 
dealing with this competition from across the 
border by sending their own men into the 
area. 

The importance of the Lewis and Clark 
expedition in its relation to the fur trade has 
already been emphasized; and it is scarcely 
surprising to find that the first mountain man 
was a member of that party. In August 1806, 
Private John Colter, one of the ablest hunters 
of the group, obtained the Captains’ permis- 
sion to travel back upriver to the mouth of the 
Yellowstone, where, with two other men, he 
spent the winter trapping and trading with the 
Indians. Next year, he was back in St. Louis 
in time to guide the first large-scale fur-trading 
expedition under Manuel Lisa to the Yellow- 
stone. There he helped to build the first trad- 
ing post in the area, at the mouth of the 
Bighorn River; and, the following winter, he 
further distinguished himself by making a solo 
trip across the Rockies, becoming the first 
white man to see the present Yellowstone Park 
region. There was another notable experience 
in store for John Colter: not so pleasant this 
one—he was the first mountain man to run 
foul of the Blackfeet. 

The Blackfeet were bad medicine. No one 
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The Indian tribes amid the Rocky Mountains, scene of the fur trade’s operations 
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Setting traps for beaver, by A. F. Miller. 


“* A ferocious civil war between the major firms . 


From: *‘ Across the Wide Missouri” 
. . trying 


to corner the beaver market resulted in a continuous record of murder, piracy, bribery...” And 
meanwhile, the beaver itself was threatened with extinction 


in the fur trade had a good word for them: they 
were permanently on the prod; and, although 
they never waged a formal war with the whites, 
they took more trappers’ scalps than any other 
tribe. Their implacable hatred of the white 
men was to play an important part in the evolu- 
tion of the trade; but they started in a relatively 
small way in the spring of 1806. Colter and 
another veteran of the Lewis and Clark expedi- 
tion, John Potts, were trapping near the Three 
Forks of the Missouri when they were 
ambushed by a large Blackfoot war party. 
Potts was killed but they kept his partner alive 
temporarily to provide the braves with some 
sport.' What particular nastiness was in store 
for Colter will never be known: as a pre- 
liminary they stripped him naked and let him 
run for his life. Incredibly, Colter outran his 
tormentors and jumped into the river where he 


1 The Blackfeet had the distinction of being the 
only tribe, apart from the equally ferocious Co- 
manches, to practise prolonged torture. 


managed to stay submerged under a clump of 
matted underbrush, breathing through a straw. 
When the Blackfeet finally gave up the hunt, 
Colter, without food, clothing or weapons, 
walked the two hundred odd miles back to 
Lisa’s post at the mouth of the Bighorn. This 
type of incident was soon to become common- 
place; and the story would be repeated, with 
variations, a thousand times. 

For the next few years, the Missouri trade 
steadily increased, with Lisa’s Missouri Fur 
Company taking the lion’s share; but, in 1811, 
the all-powerful John Jacob Astor turned his 
attention to the beaver. Astor was not a man to 
do things by halves. His plan was bold and 
imaginative: a chain of fixed posts stretching 
across the Divide from the Great Lakes to the 
Pacific, with a combined headquarters and 
shipping point at the mouth of the Columbia, 
where his vessels would transport the furs to a 
ready market in the Orient. The preliminaries 
arranged, Astor wasted no time in putting his 
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theory to the test. One group of his men took 
ship for the Columbia via Cape Horn; a second 
party, under Wilson Price Hunt, known as the 
Overland Astorians, started out from St. Louis 
in March 1811. News of Blackfoot trouble on 
the upper Missouri convinced Hunt that the 
river route was unsafe, and he struck blindly 
across the Plains, discovering a new route over 
the Divide along the Wind River. Nearly a 
year after leaving St. Louis, the party arrived 
on the Pacific Coast where the seaborne 
members of the expedition had practically com- 
pleted the headquarters post, modestly chris- 
tened Astoria. But the grandiose scheme was 
doomed to failure. War with the British in 1812 
upset Astor’s plans, and he was forced to sell 
Astoria to the Northwest Company, rather than 
see it captured by the Royal Navy. 

All unaware of these events, the Overland 
Astorians were on their way back, blazing an- 
other new trail across the wilderness. They 
crossed the Rockies through South Pass, and 
followed the North Fork of the Platte back to 
St. Louis, pursuing approximately the same 
route as would later become the most famous of 
all roads to the West, the Oregon Trail. 

Astor’s American Fur Company was tem- 
porarily out of the running; but, in spite of the 
discovery of a new route to the Pacific, Lisa 
and his associates remained firmly tied to the 
river; and, for the next ten years, trade con- 
tinued on the upper Missouri without further 
penetration of the interior West. 

In 1822, the tempo was abruptly speeded up. 
Largely through the machinations of the Astor 
Lobby in Washington, Congress changed the 
machinery controlling the issue of trading 
licences. As a result, licences, which had pre- 
viously been stringently rationed by the War 
Department, were now issued wholesale by the 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs; and a wild 
scramble followed. 

Manuel Lisa had recently died; and control 
of the Missouri Fur Company now devolved 
on his hot-headed but competent associate, 
Joshua Pilcher. The new regulations were not 
long in taking effect; and Pilcher found plenty 
of competition for his hold on the upper 
Missouri. Most effective of the newcomers was 
General William H. Ashley, a man of vision 
and intelligence, who was to bring a new out- 


look to the fur trade and make a comfortable 
fortune in the process. 

Up to this time, the trade had been firmly 
based on the principle of barter with the 
Indians; but Ashley’s partner, Andrew Henry, 
who had been one of Manuel Lisa’s partisans,” 
was convinced that more satisfactory results 
could be obtained by employing white hunters 
to do the actual trapping and by dropping the 
barter system. Accordingly, the Ashley-Henry 
partnership advertised in the St. Louis news- 
papers for “one hundred men to ascend the 
Missouri to its source, there to be employed 
for one, two or three years.” The response was 
sufficient for Henry to take a powerful brigade 
upriver in the summer of 1822, headed for the 
Yellowstone country. Not to be outdone, 
Pilcher stretched his resources to the limit by 
sending out a team of three hundred men. In 
the fall of 1822, Pilcher’s two best partisans, 
Robert Jones and Michael Immell, took their 
party up to the mouth of the Bighorn, where 
they did good trade with the friendly Crows. 
The Ashley men, under Andrew Henry, built 
a stockade at the confluence of the Missouri and 
the Yellowstone, where they, too, made a suc- 
cessful hunt. Both parties then settled down to 
sit out the marrow-freezing cold of the moun- 
tain winter. With spring came a wild race to be 
first in St. Louis with the season’s catch. Then 
things started to go wrong. The Blackfeet, 
resentful of the intrusion into their territory 
and in their customary bad humour, were out 
in force looking for trouble. They hit Henry 
first. Four of his men were killed, and the 
remainder penned up in the new stockade. 
Then it was Jones’ and Immell’s turn: the party 
rode straight into a Blackfoot ambush. Seven 
men, including Jones and Immell, were killed 
in the attack: by the time the survivors had 
sorted themselves out, the Blackfeet had 
vanished, taking with them the whites’ horses, 
their valuable traps and equipment and the 
season’s hard won catch. 

Worse was to come. Ashley, with a further 
hundred men, was pushing up the Missouri to 
join Henry, when he stopped at the Arikara 


2 The partisan was the field commander of a trap- 
ping or trading party. His command, called a brigade, 
was usually large, consisting of anything from thirty 
to a hundred men. 
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From: ‘ Across the Wide Missouri "’ 


Trappers setting out for the hunt, by A. F. Miller: 
** the whole operation . . . is laborious and dangerous...” 


villages to trade for horses. The Arikaras, like 
the Blackfeet, were in a dangerous mood. More 
renowned for their treachery and their dirty 
habits than for their prowess in war, they never- 
theless heavily outnumbered Ashley’s party, 
and had recently suffered a humiliating defeat 
at the hands of Pilcher’s Missouri Fur Com- 
pany. The General knew all this; but he was in 
a hurry, and he had to have horses. Shrewdly, 
the Arikaras put on a big act of obsequious good 
behaviour, and the barter was successfully 
arranged: guns and ammunition for horses. 
During the night, however, the Indians grew 
sullen and the situation began to look ugly. 
Ashley knew his Indians well enough to under- 
stand that something would have to be done; 
but he postponed action until the morning. 
It was too late. At dawn, the Arikaras put their 
new weapons to good use by opening fire on 
the whites, killing a dozen men and most of the 
bartered horses. Completely routed, the 
Ashley party dropped downstream to safety 
and, deaf to the entreaties of their leader, 
refused to ascend the river any farther. 

Ashley and Pilcher were quick to see that 
the triple defeat at the hands of the Blackfeet 





and the Arikaras was a severe blow to American 
prestige on the river. The Indians, and in par- 
ticular the Arikaras, must be taught a lesson. 
Between them, the traders stirred up enough 
commotion to impress the Army with the 
seriousness of the position; and, on June 22nd, 
Colonel Henry Leavenworth, with two hundred 
and fifty soldiers and about one hundred and 
fifty of Ashley’s and Pilcher’s men, marched 
on the Arikara villages. Anxious to swell the 
numbers of the punitive expedition, Pilcher had 
war talks with his Sioux customers, who were 
immemorial enemies of the Arikaras. He was in 
luck—the signs were propitious and, on the off- 
chance of taking a scalp or two, seven hundred 
Sioux warriors turned out to fight for the Great 
White Father. 

In early August, then, after a nightmare 
march up the Missouri, Leavenworth arrived 
at the villages, joined forces with the Sioux, 
and made his attack. It was a dismal failure. 
After a brief skirmish with the Sioux, the enemy 
scuttled back into their fortress villages and 
refused to be enticed out. Cannon fire from the 
soldiers’ two six-pounder pop-guns proved in- 
effective; Leavenworth decided to rush the 
place; but changed his mind and began to talk 
about a siege. In the meantime, the Sioux 
allies, cheated out of a battle and tired of in- 
action, drifted off home, taking some of the 
whites’ horses with them. The miserable 
fiasco reached its climax when, after abortive 
peace talks, the Arikaras decamped during the 
night, leaving the soldiers sitting in front of 
two empty mud villages. 

The campaign had done little to impress the 
river tribes with America’s military strength; 
and conditions on the upper Missouri steadily 
worsened. But there was one other im- 
portant outcome: the river closed to him, 
Ashley began to think seriously in terms of an 
overland route to the mountains. One of his 
employees was Edward Rose, a thorough-going 
scoundrel of mixed blood, part white and part 
Cherokee—“‘ and them’s two bad breeds,” as a 
writer observed. Rose had been with Lisa in 
1807, and had lived with the Crow Indians, 
among whom he ranked as a chief. He knew as 
much about the northern plains as anyone; and, 
in September 1823, he consented to act as 
guide to a small party and give the theory a 
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trial. Ise membership of that group included 
names that were to become the greatest in the 
business: Jedediah Smith, Tom Fitzpatrick, 
Jim Bridger, Bill Sublette and Jim Clyman, 
all of whom would become distinguished moun- 
tain men in the next few years. 

The expedition was triumphantly successful. 
After wintering with the Crows, Smith struck 
off into the unknown and crossed the Con- 
tinental Divide through South Pass. On the 
other side, in Shoshone country, they found an 
untouched wealth of beaver and brought back 
enough pelts to pay off the losses incurred by 
two costly years’ trading on the Missouri, 
and to show a profit as well. 

Rejuvenated by this good news, Ashley pro- 
ceeded to organize an entirely new system for 
bringing the pelts to market. He had already 
revolutionized the industry by eschewing 
Indian trade, except for incidental benefits; 
now he went a step farther and scrapped the 
fixed-post system altogether. Henceforth his 
partisans took their brigades into the moun- 
tains, where they made fall and spring hunts 
and wintered in the field. In the summer, the 
brigades gathered at a rendezvous appointed 
by Ashley, where they were met by a supply 
train from St. Louis with trade goods, equip- 
ment spares and priceless stores of liquor and 
tobacco. After several weeks of carousal, the 
trade fair broke up; the trappers setting out in 
all directions for the fall hunt, and the caravan 
returning to St. Louis with the year’s collection 
of pelts. 

Ashley’s first rendezvous was held on Green 
River in 1825, after he and Tom Fitzpatrick 
had pioneered the Platte route to the moun- 
tains. Both innovations were to prove lasting. 
The rendezvous system was generally adopted 
and died only with the fur trade itself: the 
Platte. River-South Pass route was to outlive 
the fur trade by decades as the emigrant 
highway to Oregon. 

In 1826, Ashley sold out his interests in the 
partnership; but his former partners, Jedediah 
Smith in particular, continued to range all over 
the continent; north to the edge of the Hudson’s 
Bay Company territory, west to the Salt 
Desert and the lush pastures of California, 
south to the badlands of Arizona and New 
Mexico. 


Meanwhile, John Jacob Astor had not been 
idle. He stilt had big ideas about the fur trade; 
and in 1827, his organization elbowed its way 
into the business again, with the declared inten- 
tion of crushing all opposition. His American 
Fur Company, known throughout the moun- 
tains simply as the “Company” or the 
“ Trust,” had only one serious competitor: the 
Ashley men. Pilcher’s Missouri Fur Company, 
long teetering on the verge of financial collapse, 
had finally slipped quietly into bankruptcy, 
most of its personnel being absorbed into the 
Trust: nobody else was big enough to cause 
any trouble, and such “free” trappers as 
existed could always be dealt with at leisure if 
the necessity arose. In 1830, the remaining 
Ashley men formed a partnership officially 
called the Rocky Mountain Fur Company; 
but they were the “Opposition” to the 
“* Company ” men; and by that name they were 
known throughout the trade. 

To begin with, the Opposition had a head- 
start. Their partisans—Bridger, Fitzpatrick, 
Carson and the rest—were the top men in the 
business: they had pioneered the rich country 
west of the Divide and, by the 1830’s, their 
expertise in knowing where and when to hunt 
was unrivalled. The “Company’s” field 
operators, however, came principally from the 
defunct Missouri Fur Company; and their 
brigade leaders, men like Lucien Fontenelle, 
Andrew Drips and Henry Vanderburgh, besides 
being expert trappers and experienced Indian 
traders, had learned the business in the Lisa- 
Pilcher school with its emphasis on the river 
route and the fixed-post system. 

The Company soon took steps to overcome 
this initial disadvantage. They began opera- 
tions by dogging the footsteps of the Opposi- 
tion brigades, learning mountain craft the hard 
way and consistently coming off second best. 
But the Company juggernaut was irresistible; 
they could afford to take the long view and 
write off their early failures. No holds were 
barred. They bribed the Opposition trappers; 
they paid astronomical rates for pelts at the 
annual rendezvous; and they suborned the 
Indians by the distribution of alcohol—to 
achieve their aims, they even went so far as 
robbery, murder and incitement to revolt. It is 
only fair to add that the Opposition gave as 
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Fim Bridger, one of the most celebrated mountain men of his day, a member of the overland expedition 
to the mountains led in 1823 by the half-breed Edward Rose, here shown encamped at Green River; 
Drawing by A. F. Miller 


good as they got; and for a while they held 
their own. But the issue was never in doubt; 
and, in 1834, the Rocky Mountain Fur Com- 
pany came to terms with the Trust and was 
subsequently absorbed. 

The Company was now undisputed master 
of the trade; but the victory was an empty one. 

—Only six years later, beaver was so scarce, and 
prices in St. Louis so low, that the Company 
was already turning to the market in buffalo 
robes. 

The end of the fur trade was the logical close 
of a chapter in the history of the Far West that 
had opened with Lewis and Clark. The fron- 
tiersmen, following the sandy shallows of the 
Platte River to South Pass, were now of a very 
different character from the mountain men. 
Back east, the word had passed around among 
the land-hungry settlers that there was plenty 
of room in Oregon. Soon they would be talk- 
ing about California too. First came the mis- 
sionaries, bringing the word of God to the 
tribes of the North West, Flatheads, Nez 
Percés, Spokanes and Cayuses. Then the 


genuine emigrants, farmers and artisans from 
Missouri and Kentucky, Ohio and _ Illinois, 
starting out on the two-thousand-mile slog that 
would take them to a new life in the land of 
promise on the Pacific Coast. 

For the mountain men there were still 
plenty of jobs that called for their special 
talents. Army scouts, emigrant guides, Indian 
agents—any work requiting the technical skill 
necessary for wilderness travel. Many of them 
scraped a meagre living at the old job. A 
beaver pelt was still worth a plug of tobacco; 
and they were happy enough if they could do 
sufficient trade to keep themselves in powder, 
lead and tobacco, with enough liquor for an 
occasional earth-shaking mountain man spree. 
The majority of them, drunk on the heady wine 
of freedom in the great open spaces, shunned 
the thought of returning to civilization. ““Some- 
times he thinks of making tracks for the white 
settlement,”’ wrote Lewis Garrard, “‘ but when 
he gits to Bent’s big lodge on the Arkansa and 
sees—how they roll thar eyes at an Injun yell 
worse nor if a village of Camanches was on ’em, 
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an’ pick up a beaver trap to ask what it is— 
this child . . . leaves for the Bayou Salade. 
Darn the white diggins while thar’s buffler in 
the mountains.””* 

It would not do to leave the fur trade with- 
out taking a closer look at the mountain men 
themselves. They were drawn from every 
station in life and every nationality on the con- 
tinent; but they had certain qualities in com- 
mon. They needed physical toughness, nerves 
of steel and more than average intelligence if 
they were to stay alive. They operated in a 
hard country where a moment’s carelessness, 
or a slight error of judgment, could mean a 
lingering death from starvation, exposure or 
thirst. There was also the far more serious 
occupational hazard of managing the Indians, 


’ From Garrard’s “‘ Wah-to-Yah and the Taos 
Trail,” a classic of the literature of the Far West. 
The Bayou Salade was a favourite trappers’ winter- 
ing spot in the mountains. 





both friendly and hostile. Mountain. men had 
to be masters of primitive psychology. Any 
dealings with Indians demanded constant 
watchfulness, concentration and self-confidence. 
The neglect of the smallest precaution in treat- 
ing with friendly tribes—Crows, say, or 
Pawnees or Shoshones—could mean the dis- 
appearance of the horse herd and the loss of 
the season’s catch, with a long and dangerous 
walk back to civilization to ram the lesson 
home. With the Blackfeet or the Gros Ventres, 
the same situation would almost certainly result 
in sudden death. 

The partisan of a brigade in the mountains 
could seldom relax his attention from these 
matters for long. He had to know when it was 
safe to take a bold line and bluff it out, and 
when it was advisable to be more subtle, using 
flattery, appeasement or bribery. He had to 
know the exact psychological moment to break 
out the liquor keg to oil the wheels of trade 


From: *‘ Across the Wide Missouri" 


Indians on the warpath: “‘ the Indians are ever liable to sudden and violent paroxysms of passion, 
in which they spare neither friend nor foe.”” Drawing by A. F. Miller 
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and, even more important, when to conceal its 
existence. Most of all, he had to keep his eyes 
open on the trail and his wits -about him, 
especially if his party was a small one. (Who 
made these tracks? And how long ago? Was 
it a war party ? If so, in what strength and with 
what objective? And so on, perhaps a dozen 
times a day.) Living, trading and fighting with 
Indians as he did, it is scarcely surprising that 
the mountain man adopted their way of life. 
He dressed in fringed buckskin, wore moc- 
casins and, as like as not, slept in a tepee 
wrapped up in a buffalo robe. Like the Indians, 
he depended on the buffalo for his food; and, 
in “ starving times,” he was reduced to what 
berries and roots he could find—when these 
ran out, he might have to dine off the parfleche 
soles of his moccasins. He took an Indian 
squaw for his wife, partly for the comforts of 
married life, partly for occupational security. 
Finally, he made war like an Indian, scalping 
his victims with as much dexterity as any 
Blackfoot or Comanche. 
To see a mountain man eating raw liver 
seasoned with gunpowder, gormandizing nine 
pounds of buffalo meat at a sitting or drinking 
himself into an alcoholic stupor, one might 
imagine that only the colour of his skin dis- 
‘tinguished him from the savages among whom 
he lived. But, although the mountain man had 
all the virtues of the Indian warrior—bravery, 
cunning, ruthlessness and consummate skill in 
fieldcraft—he had one thing extra, a quality 
hard to define but compounded of intelligence, 
self-confidence and indomitable will power. 

It was this quality more than any other that 
was responsible for the many almost incredible, 
but well-authenticated, stories of courage and 
endurance in the annals of the fur trade. The 
story of Jim Clyman, for instance, cut off from 
his companions by hostile Indians in unfamiliar 
country. He had no food and only eleven 
bullets for his rifle: the only geographical data 
available to him was that civilization lay to the 
east. So he started walking in that direction. 
Eighty days and seven hundred miles later, he 
tottered into Fort Atkinson, more dead than 
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alive but still on course, doggedly marching 
east. Or the time when Osborne Russell, 
literally smitten hip and thigh—a Blackfoot 
arrow in each place—hid from his attackers 
near Yellowstone Lake until they gave up 
looking for him, then started out for Fort Hall, 
hobbling on home-made crutches until his 
wounds had healed. The distance was one 
hundred and fifty miles as the crow flies—not 
as a wounded, half-starved man stumbles: he 
made it in just under ten days, arriving “naked, 
hungry, wounded, sleepy and fatigued.” 

The stories are endless. Tom Smith, soon 
to become known throughout the West as 
Pegleg, cutting off his own leg after it had been 
shattered by an Indian bullet. Jedediah Smith, 
his scalp nearly torn off by a wounded grizzly, 
gulping down a bolt of Taos Lightning while 
the boys sewed him up again. Kit Carson and 
five companions forting up behind their dead 
mules and holding off a two hundred strong 
Comanche war party for twelve hours. 

One might conclude an essay on the moun- 
tain men with these words of the Secretary of 
War, written in answer to a Congressional 
enquiry into the state of the fur trade in 1831: 

““ The whole operation . . . is laborious and 
dangerous, full of exposures and privations, 
and leading to premature exhaustion and dis- 
ability. Few of those engaged in it reach an 
advanced stage of life and fewer still preserve 
an unbroken constitution. The labour is exces- 
sive, subsistence scanty and precarious; and 
the Indians are ever liable to sudden and 
violent paroxysms of passion, in which they 
spare neither friend nor foe.” 

All of which is true enough. But the quality 
of distinction is missing. When Ashley’s 
partisan, Jedediah Smith, rode out from Green 
River in 1824, pioneering a new trail to Cali- 
fornia, casually discovering the Great Salt 
Lake on the way, he was to achieve an inter- 
national reputation as an explorer. It is very 
unlikely, however, that Jedediah Smith ever 
recognized his own greatness. After all, he was 
only a working man, an Ashley man, a mountain 
man. 
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Frederick Barbarossa 
By PETER MUNZ 


Inspired by memories of Charlemagne, this twelfth-century monarch became an 
“ indefatigable and resourceful improviser of Imperial power in Germany” 





From: " Gesta di Federico | in Italia,"" Rome, !887 


The Emperor FREDERICK I (1155-1190) portrait from a 
contemporary account of the Emperor’s life, presented to him 
by Roberto di Saint-Remy, when he was going on crusade 


very largely upon the resourcefulness, 

ingenuity and sheer physical endurance 
with which he could dominate a vast number of 
lesser lordships. He was not the administrative 
head of a bureaucratic machine, on whose func- 
tioning he could rely. There was no stable 
constitution, but only a body of fairly elastic 
conventions, and to a large extent the con- 
stitution was what a ruler managed to make it. 
There were in existence a large number of 


| N THE MIDDLE AGES a ruler’s power depended 
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rights, privileges, immunities, charters and 
traditions. The ruler’s power depended on the 
degree of sovereignty that he could manage to 
establish over this often bewilderingly confused 
network of other people’s rights. The long 
career of Frederick Barbarossa is a case in 
point. 

Frederick was elected King of Germany in 
1152. His election was agreed upon in an 
attempt to solve the long rivalry between the 
Welfen and Hohenstaufen, two prominent and 
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THE EMPEROR as Teutonic hero; German nineteenth- 
century engraving after the statue by Carl Lessing now 
stands at Frankfurt 
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Mistory jay 


The Empire under Barbarossa 


powerful families whose rivalry for the elective 
kingship had for decades endangered Ger- 
many’s political stability. Frederick, though 
himself a Hohenstaufen, was related on his 
mother’s side to the Welfen, and it was hoped 
that his election would therefore be acceptable 
to both factions. When he became King, the 
institution of kingship in Germany was very 
much in flux. The old system of government, 
devised by Otto the Great, had long since 
ceased to function and, for almost half a century 
before the election of Frederick, the magnates 
of Germany had contrived to prevent any 
attempt to elaborate a new, systematic mon- 
archical régime. Frederick’s election was not 
only supposed to reconcile the two major war- 
ring families, but must also have seemed a 
signal for a concerted attempt to redefine poli- 
tical relationships and to create a new instru- 
ment of orderly government. The new King 
lived until 1190, and spent all of his thirty-eight 
years of rule in gigantic struggles to realize 
these ends. One can get some glimpse of the 
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purely physical strength that was required if 
one surveys the extent of Frederick’s travels and 
campaigns on both sides of the Alps and finally, 
as a crusader, in the East. 

At a time when all other Kings were building 
up their capitals, Frederick continued to 
practise the restless habits of Charlemagne and 
Otto the Great, who had relied on their royal 
presence rather than on bureaucracy. His 
physical appearance was well suited to this 
purpose. He was a man of great bodily strength, 
tall and energetic. He was genial and had a 
powerful personality, the effect of which was 
underlined by his large reddish beard, to which 
he owed his surname “ Barbarossa.” What 
impresses one is not so much the newness of his 
conceptions of government and empire, which 
have often been exaggerated; nor the brutality 
with which he sometimes pursued his course. 
What is really striking about him is the tenacity 
with which, for thirty-eight years, he went 
about the business of vindicating his royal and 
Imperial rights, until, before his departure for 
the crusade on which he met his death, there 
had emerged some kind of clearly recognizable 
over-lordship on both sides of the Alps. He 
had, of course, some general principles and 
conception of rulership. But, on the whole, 
one cannot escape the impression that he was 
rather an opportunist and improviser. At 
any rate, the Empire that had emerged 
by the end of the century was very 
different from the one he had tried to establish 
at the beginning. But an Empire it was: and 
it was not Barbarossa’s fault that for one reason 
or another it barely outlived him. Looking 
back after eight hundred years, we can now see 
that the system that had emerged was little 
more than the starting point for the develop- 
ments that led in the thirteenth century to the 
complete dismantling of royal power in Ger- 
many and that the chronicler’s optimistic 
assessment of the famous Pentecost celebrations 
at Mayence in 1184 was far too sanguine. But 
in that respect, Frederick Barbarossa was no 
exception to the rule that nothing lasts in 
history, and that many policies are the solvents 
of the very conditions they are meant to 
preserve. 

In spite of the easy fluidity of Frederick’s 
policies, and the intelligence that enabled him 


to seek compromise and to adjust his plans to 
any deflection that was necessary, one can dis- 
cern several general and leading ideas. There is, 
first of all, the great importance he attached to 
his Imperial predecessor Charlemagne, whom 
he caused to be canonized by an Imperialist 
anti-Pope in 1166. There is, secondly, his con- 
ception of the sacrum imperium—exercised by 
Frederick as God’s representative on earth, 
called to rule both clergy and laity. And, finally, 
there is the insistence on honor imperii—by 
which he seems to have understood both the 
dignity of Imperial rule as well as a number of 
very concrete rights and lordships that accrued 
to him in those regions where neither the 
Kings of France and England nor the Dukes 
and Bishops of Germany could claim any. 
That is, in and around Swabia (where a member 
of his own family was Duke and where he had 
many possessions); in Burgundy, which came 
to him through his second wife (his marriage to 
his first wife was dissolved because of the 
latter’s unfaithfulness), and in Italy. There 
were circles close to Frederick that raised more 
universal claims to dominium mundi and would 
have liked a doctrinaire decision in favour of the 
supremacy of Imperial over Papal lordship. 
But Frederick kept himself fairly free of such 
rigid theories. It is only remarkable that he 
associated himself for so many years with 
Rainald of Dassel, an extreme and somewhat 
aggressive exponent of such views. Rainald 
was his Chancellor and later became Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, and it was perhaps 
Frederick’s good fortune that this association 
was dissolved by Rainald’s death in Rome dur- 
ing the fatal malaria epidemic of 1167 that 
ruined Frederick’s Italian plans and necessi- 
tated an almost complete reversal of policy. 
Without Rainald’s sudden death, Frederick 
might not have been able to adjust himself so 
well to the changed circumstances that con- 
fronted him. 

We can follow Frederick’s pursuit of 
Imperial power in phase after phase. When he 
was elected in 1152, he continued the policy 
of his ancestors, extending and consolidating 
his direct hold over his family property and 
the royal estates as well as over newly cleared 
lands and forests. These lands were adminis- 
tered by ministeriales, by unfree employees who 








were not feudal vassals, and Frederick made 
full use of the opportunity thus afforded for 
creating a territory immediately under his own 
control, that extended on a broad front from 
the upper Rhine towards the upper Danube 
with a wedge towards the east. His hold over 
the Main region was less firm and it stretched 
down the Rhine only by fits and starts. Never- 
theless, it is worth noting that even in those 
regions Frederick was unable to apply the new 
methods of administration (for instance, a 
centralized treasury) that were becoming 
standard practice in both England and France. 
Owing to the very incomplete feudalization of 
German society at that time, Frederick had no 
curia regis and therefore could not think of the 
formation of specialized administrative off- 
shoots from it. For royal bureaucracy grew out 
of feudal institutions. And where the latter 
were poorly developed, the King remained 
saddled with the older habits of constant 
perambulation that were gradually becoming 
antiquated both in England and on the other 
side of the Rhine. 

With the terra imperii thus secured, Frederick 
thought it best to concede the rest of Germany 
to the princes. True to the plan to which he 
had owed his election, he saw to it that his Welf 
cousin retained the ducal dignity both in 
Saxony and in Bavaria. And having forced the 
Babenberg prince to renounce his claims to 
Bavaria, he provided the latter with a dukedom 
of his own in Austria—generously granting 
him not only the customary rights of a duke 
but also allowing him to rule there as if the 
duchy were a territorial state. One might well 
doubt the wisdom of policies that made his 
cousin Henry the Lion a double duke and 
Henry of Babenberg a territorial prince. But 
Frederick seemed secure enough and, besides, 
he had further plans elsewhere. He had gone to 
Rome and been crowned by the Pope, and had 
decided to follow up his Imperial claims in 
both Burgundy and Italy. In Burgundy, he 
consolidated his regalian rights at the Diet of 
Besancon (1157), and on a second expedition to 
Italy he had his regalia proclaimed at the Diet 
of Roncaglia (1158). He met no trouble in 
Burgundy. But in northern Italy he found a 
situation that proved eventually too much for 
him. 
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There had developed in Lombardy a number 
of city republics, whose citizens lived by trade 
and were growing wealthy. This was a special 
temptation for Frederick, who hoped to be able 
to lay his hands on ready cash by vindicating 
his ancient rights. German Kings, though 
entitled to rule in Lombardy, had long neglected 
that region. But Frederick, with the help of 
Roman concepts of law and firm in his belief 
that traditional rights need only be reclaimed, 
proceeded to assert his lordship over these 
cities, at a time when they had begun to be 
accustomed to virtual self-government and 
independence. Moreover, Frederick argued 
sensibly that, owing to the lack of an Imperial 
authority, some of the Lombard cities, notably 
Milan, had failed to observe the legal proprieties 
towards the less powerful ones, and that justice 
demanded the assertion of his lordship. It is 
interesting to watch Frederick’s _ political 
manoeuvres. On his first arrival in Rome he 
had declared that he considered himself the heir 
of Charlemagne, rather than of the Roman 
emperors. But in 1158 it suited him to take his 
stand in Lombardy on Roman law. Carolingian 
memories were strong, but they did not prevent 
him from devising new policies when the oppor- 
tunities required them. 

To the inhabitants of the north Italian cities, 
these plans seemed an attack upon their free- 
dom. In Frederick’s eyes they amounted to no 
more than the re-establishment of old rights, 
and he hoped that the Italians would reconcile 
themselves to their political losses when he 
proceeded to create a common coinage for Italy 
and to provide orderly protection for the weaker 
cities against the stronger ones. But it was just 
those stronger cities, led by Milan, that could 
not accept the curtailment of their self-govern- 
ment. Finding that Frederick, when he had 
assured them of their right to appoint their 
own consuls, had meant no more than that they 
could suggest eligible persons to him, they 
broke into rebellion. To save his face, Frederick 
was compelled to use force. In 1160 he de- 
stroyed one of their fortified places opposite 
Cremona (which, being afraid of Milan, had 
remained friendly to the Emperor), and thus 
the stage was set for a trial of strength. 

The Papacy had watched Frederick with 
increasing concern. On his very first expedi- 
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The Emperor receives Pope and Doge; painting by Tintoretto, at the Ducal Palace, Venice. 


tion to Italy, Pope Eugenius III had crowned 
him and gladly accepted his help against the 
rebellious citizens of Rome, led and inspired by 
the heretic Arnold of Brescia. But now that 
the Imperial vicars were ruling in northern 
Italy and were beginning to extend their power 
southwards, the Popes thought of changing 
their attitude. When Hadrian IV died in 1159, 
the Cardinals were divided. The anti-imperial 


** Frederick 
. stood for the idea that an Emperor was divinely charged . . . to erect on earth the one city of God, and 
that his authority extended over city republics as well as over bishops and popes” 


majority elected Alexander III; while the 
Imperialist minority, somewhat uncanonically, 
elevated Victor IV, a distant relative of the 
Hohenstaufen. Frederick, not unnaturally, 
decided in favour of Victor—but that decision 
caused a schism in the church. Victor’s support 
in the church was small—but Frederick was 
approaching the height of his power with the 
total and incredibly brutal destruction of Milan 
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PHILIP AUGUSTUS, King of France (1180-1223), with 
whom Frederick finally concluded a pact of friendship 


in 1187. From Rheims Cathedral 
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in 1162. (It is worth noting the method em- 
ployed by Frederick: he gave permission to the 
citizens of Lodi and Cremona, who had suffered 
for years from the high-handed policies of 
Milan, to take their vengeance on the latter, 
while he and his army stood by to watch.) He 
could afford to brave Alexander’s opposition 
and proceeded, indeed, to move his rule, now 
firmly established in Lombardy, southwards 
towards Rome. 

Alexander now openly supported the citizens 
of Lombardy. They obtained money from 
Venice and Byzantium to aid their struggle 
against the Emperor, and formed the league of 
Verona. Frederick, with the help of Rainald, 
vied in the meantime with Alexander III for the 
support of the Kings of France and England 
and began to persecute and evict Alexander’s 
clerical supporters in Germany. Thus the 





struggle was fought not only in Germany and 
Italy, but the contestants sought to enlist help 
in both France and England. A recent his- 
torian sees in that struggle the last great effort 
of the German Emperors to set the clock back 
and to undo the efforts of Gregory VII, who 
had insisted that the Empire was not a holy in- 
stitution. If one looks at it in that way, one will 
recognize that Frederick was fighting, not only 
against the age that had dawned with Gregory 
VII, but also against the minds of Abelard and 
of St. Bernard, against the new culture that 
was being developed in the schools of Chartres 
and Paris, against the rising urban culture of 
Italy, against the conception of kingship pro- 
pagated by John of Salisbury—in short, against 
the whole civilization of the Renaissance of the 
twelfth century. Frederick opposed all this and 
stood for the idea that an Emperor was divinely 
charged by God to erect on earth the one city 
of God and that his authority extended over 
city republics as well as over bishops and popes. 

It was not for nothing that Frederick found 
his inspiration in Charlemagne. But Charle- 
magne had been dead for four hundred and 
fifty years and the forces that were stirring in 
Europe during the twelfth century looked to 
John of Salisbury, Abelard and St. Bernard 
instead. Against such a broad canvas, one may 
indeed see the nascent commercialism of the 
Italian cities pitted against the rustic and feudal 
Germany of Frederick, piously believing that 
the whole world ought to be subject to a 
divinely ordained Emperor. At the same time, 
one must not lose sight of the fact that the 
struggle was caused not only by the clash be- 
tween a new and an old world. The issue be- 
tween Frederick and Pope Alexander III was 
not so much a matter of principle, as earlier 
quarrels between regnum and sacerdotium had 
been. It was very much a matter of geography 
and concerned the Papal and Imperial spheres 
of interest in northern and central Italy. And 
since both contestants knew that the struggle 
was over concrete matters rather than over 
fundamental principles, they were eventually 
able to negotiate and compromise. Frederick 
himself was sufficiently adaptable to be able to 
change his tune, when he saw that he was 
beaten in Italy. 

In 1167 he had prepared for an all-out attack 
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on Alexander in Rome. He had himself 
crowned a second time by the Imperialist Pope 
whom he had brought to Rome in his train. 
But although the Emperor conquered Rome, 
Alexander had been able to escape. And then a 
sudden outbreak of malaria overtook Frederick’s 
army. Rainald of Dassel was among the victims, 
and Frederick himself was lucky to survive 
and to reach Germany. In Italy already, before 
the Roman disaster, the cities had formed the 
Lombard League to defend their claims against 
the Emperor. And now Frederick tried to 
negotiate. His position was not hopeless, since 
his vicars still had a firm hold on the econo- 
mically more backward Tuscany and on central 
Italy. But when his army failed to conquer the 
fortress of Alexandria, he made a treaty with 
the Lombard League in 1175. With Frederick 
still secure in central Italy and able to exploit 
the jealousies between Cremona and Milan, a 
compromise by no means unfavourable to 
Frederick was reached. But the treaty had 
failed to compel the Emperor to recognize 
Alexander III—and, as a consequence, there 
began a popular movement, led by the Bishops, 
that resulted in a violation of the treaty. 
Frederick unsuccessfully tried to summon 
military aid from Germany, and at the battle of 
Legnano (1176) he was decisively defeated by 
the superior forces of the Lombard League. 
This, for all practical purposes, was the end of 
his plans to establish a firm Imperial power in 
Italy, by including Lombardy among the 
directly ruled territories. 

Undaunted, Frederick completely revised 
his plans and policies. He attributed his defeat 
in Italy to Henry the Lion’s refusal to come to 
his aid. As the Duke of both Saxony and 
Bavaria, Frederick’s Welf cousin had great 
resources. Under the plan worked out at the 
beginning of Frederick’s reign, Henry had 
devoted all his energies to the establishment of 
his own dynastic rule in Saxony and had made 
many enemies among the lesser nobles upon 
whose powers and privileges he had encroached. 
Frederick had always supported him against 
their complaints; and, during the first years, 
Henry had in turn supported Frederick’s Italian 
campaigns. But by 1176 Henry calculated 
coldly that a military defeat might be salutary 
for Frederick, lest the balance of power agreed 


upon at the beginning of the reign be upset in 
Frederick’s favour. Hence his refusal at the 
meeting of Chiavenna to come to Frederick’s 
aid, unless the latter make further territorial 
concessions in Germany. 

It would appear that Henry, however, had 
miscalculated. He had overestimated his own 
strength and resources in Germany and under- 
estimated Frederick’s phoenix-like qualities 
and his power of improvization. For Frederick 
returned to Germany, seemingly unperturbed 
by the almost complete collapse of his old 
Imperial plans, and at once proceeded to new 
ones. In this new phase, he meant to scrap the 
old balance of power in Germany and establish 
his imperialism through far-reaching conces- 
sions to a host of minor nobles, whose hatred of 
Henry the Lion’s overbearing policies he now 
openly encouraged. With their support, he 
finally managed to condemn Henry to the loss 
of all his possessions and to exile him from the 
kingdom. Bavaria was transferred to the house 
of Wittelsbach where they ruled until the end 
of the First World War. Saxony was split up and, 
at the same time, a large number of additional 
duchies was created. This involved not only a 
complete rearrangement of the precarious 
balance of power between Welfen and Hohen- 
staufen. It amounted to a complete transforma- 
tion of the constitutional set-up in Germany. 
Ever since the age of the Saxon emperors, in 
the tenth century, the King had been the head 
of a federation of dukes, each of whom had 
more or less deep roots in the tribal society of 
which he was the head. The division of the 
Saxon duchy and the creation of a number of 
additional duchies put an end to this kind of 
tribalism. Frederick thus managed to create 
duchies that were administrative lordships and 
destroyed the old association between tribal 
life and ducal dignity. 

Again, there was no well-laid plan. For 
Frederick gained little apart from the destruc- 
tion of his Welf cousin. He merely managed to 
get rid of a powerful opponent and to maintain 
himself for the time being as the undisputed 
master. If one examines the conditions under 
which this new type of non-tribal duchy was 
created, one will find that these newly emerg- 
ing states had become, with Frederick’s full 
connivance, territorial lordships. For Frederick 
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had relied on the lesser princes in his fight 
against Henry the Lion and probably thought it 
quite fitting that, while he should be their lord, 
they should be the lords of their own territories, 
thus interposing themselves as an insuperable 
barrier between the King and their subjects. 
Such an arrangement proved eventually disas- 
trous for the monarchy. But Frederick was no 
large-scale planner. He had more or less 
improvised all these moves in order to main- 
tain himself in a difficult position. And 
maintain himself he did. The Emperor re- 
mained the supreme ruler; and under him, like 
tenants-in- chief, there were the territorial 
princes. They in turn acquired full suzerainty 
—which they all were to aim to transform into 
full sovereignty—over the lesser nobility in 
their respective territories. For Frederick this 
was an undoubted triumph—a full assertion of 
his Imperial overlordship over a class of 
princes whose most powerful member had 
defied him and who had thus greatly con- 
tributed to the complete collapse of his earlier 
designs for empire. But as he thus lost the 
right to jurisdiction over the lesser nobility 
and their vassals, one can well recognize the 
beginning of the tendencies that were to lead 
during the following century to the disintegra- 
tion of Germany as a political community. 

But all this was in the future. For the time 
being, Frederick even managed to salvage much 
of his power in Italy. True, in Lombardy, he 
had to accept the conditions of the treaty of 
Constance (1183) which gave him little more 
than suzerainty over the virtually independent 
city republics. But his hold over Tuscany and 
central Italy remained firm and the direct 
Imperial control exercised by vicars and 
muinisteriales continued. He must have regretted 
the loss of solid cash that he might have had 
from the Lombard cities. But he not only 
adjusted himself to this geographical shift, but 
soon proceeded to new and further plans. His 
son Henry had been designated Frederick’s 
successor in 1167. In 1184 he was made King 
of Italy and became Frederick’s co-regent. 
Ever since 1173, when he was still embroiled 
with the Papacy, Frederick had sought an 
alliance with the King of Sicily in order to re- 
dress the balance of power in Italy. The first 
negotiations had remained fruitless. But in 
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1184, possibly through the intervention of the 
well-disposed Pope Lucius III, these plans 
were realized. Frederick’s son Henry, the suc- 
cessor to the whole Hohenstaufen power, was 
betrothed to the daughter of King Roger of 
Sicily. 

It so happened that, through this marriage- 
alliance, Frederick’s grandson was to become 
not only the heir to the Hohenstaufen power, 
but also King of Sicily—an unprecedented and 
audacious constellation. But Frederick Bar- 
barossa could not have known that this would 
happen. And it would be a great mistake to 
look upon this marriage as if Frederick had 
arranged it merely in order to make it possible 
for his Imperial designs in Italy to be pursued 
once more by his heirs. On the contrary, 
Frederick was busily evolving very different 
plans. 

For years he had been rather isolated in 
Europe. It was not so much that the Kings of 
France and England had taken very literally the 
extravagant claim of his Chancellor Rainald to 
dominium mundi. But Alexander III had been 
able to present the justice of his case both in 
France and in England. He had also had the 
support of the Norman rulers of Sicily and had 
thus been able to range all these powerful 
kingdoms against Frederick’s plans. It was only 
during the height of Henry II’s quarrel with 
Thomas Becket that Frederick had reached a 
very temporary understanding with the King 
of England. For almost two decades, such 
almost universal resistance to Frederick had 
underlined the view that the antiquated 
German monarchy was fighting a losing battle 
against the new spirit in government and law 
that was being fostered in Italy, France and 
elsewhere. But now, in the mid-eighties, 
Frederick decided to change all that. For years 
he had nursed friendly relations with France, 
and in 1187 he finally made a pact with Philip 
Augustus. For, among other things, both he 
and the King of France suffered from two 
unruly and overpowerful vassals who were 
related to one another: Frederick from Henry 
the Lion; and Philip Augustus from Henry the 
Lion’s father-in-law, Henry II of England. 
One must look upon the marriage-alliance with 
Sicily in the light of the policy that was to lead 
to the alliance with France. Frederick was 
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determined to straighten out his relations with 
the other Kings, not to lay the foundations for 
further Italian adventures. It was in this spirit 
that Frederick was acclaimed in 1187, at the 
Diet of Gelnhausen, supreme Emperor by both 
the princes and the Bishops. 

Two months earlier, in October, the city of 
Jerusalem had fallen into the hands of Saladin 
and in March of the following year the ageing 
Emperor, confident of his successes in Germany 
and abroad, took the cross to liberate the Holy 
City. The crusade was carefully prepared and 
Frederick left Ratisbon in May 1189, at the 
head of an army of 20,000 knights. The 
Emperor had decided upon the land route, 
down the Danube valley. But on the journey he 
encountered innumerable difficulties, for ever 
since his alliance with Sicily, his relations with 
the Byzantine emperor were far from cordial. 
Frederick, however, was powerful enough to 
overcome all obstacles, and crossed into Asia 
Minor—without passing through Constan- 
tinople—and there in the river Saleph he met 
his death on June roth, 1190. It is not certain 
what happened. He may have entered the river 
impetuously, waiting for the slow crossing of 
his army, and have been drowned by the swift 
waters. Or else, he may have wanted to bathe 
and suffered a stroke at the sudden transition 
from the day’s heat to the cold water. His body 


was taken to Antioch and buried there in St. 
Peter’s church. 

It may seem ironical that this indefatigabie 
and resourceful improviser of Imperial power 
in Germany should come to rest in the East; 
while his coldly calculating and unsuccessful 
grandson Frederick II became the hero in 
German legend of the Kyffhauser saga. Even- 
tually, a simple-minded popular imagination 
substituted the successful Barbarossa for 
Frederick II in that story about the powerful 
Emperor who was sleeping inside the mountain, 
waiting to emerge and restore the Empire when 
the ravens ceased flying around its summit. 
But one may well doubt the wisdom of the sub- 
stitution and rather admire the subtic intel- 
ligence of the earlier version. In the earlier 
version, the resurrection had been associated 
with the man whose unsuccessful policies had 
sealed the fate of the Empire—for he was 
responsible for the death that must precede the 
resurrection. Barbarossa, on the other hand, 
was an entirely successful ruler, not in the sense 
that he had managed to realize his early plans; 
but in the sense that he had proved an in- 
defatigable and fertile deviser of new ones. 
The original version of the legend was much 
more subtle, for it had linked the hope for the 
resurrection with Frederick II’s failure, rather 


% than with Barbarcssa’s success. 
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The Emperor of legend, whose beard grows through the stone table before him, as he sits asleep 
within the mountain, waiting to emerge and restore the Empire. Nineteenth-century engraving 
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HE EVENTS OF THE MOST ILL-FATED YEAR in 

South African history—1899—were the 

culmination of developments that began 
some twenty years earlier, with the British 
annexation of the Transvaal in 1877, the estab- 
lishment of the anti-British Afrikaner Bond in 
1879, and the Boer defeat of British forces at 
Majuba two years later. Majuba marked the 
death of Lord Carnarvon’s misconceived 
scheme for federating South Africa under the 
Imperial aegis, a scheme that, in Dormer’s! 
words, “‘ sought to lay violent hands upon the 
ark of a political covenant.” Its failure led to 
the recognition that confederation must arise 
from among the South African states them- 
selves—or not at all. And with this insight was 
born, too, a mutual distrust between the 
Northern Afrikaner on the one hand, the 
“Imperial factor” on the other—a distrust 
that was carried to its logical conclusion in 
October 1899. 

The unfortunate Jameson Raid of December 
1895 exacerbated these tendencies, and Rhodes, 
the Empire-builder incarnate, suffered a tem- 
porary eclipse. In the Transvaal, Kruger, the 
supreme Afrikaner isolationist, reigned 
supreme; Uitlanders? and mining interests were 
divided, while the Dutch burghers were united 
in their hatred of Joseph Chamberlain, especi- 
ally after what Morley scathingly called “‘ the 
lying-in-state at Westminster ” that had con- 
doned Chamberlain’s réle in the Raid. In the 
Orange Free State, anti-British feeling urged 
the government towards a loose sort of federa- 
tion with the Transvaal; while, at the Cape, 
Jan Hofmeyr’s reconstituted and less anti- 
British Afrikaner Bond were faced with the 
growth of a Pan-Afrikaner sentiment that was 
to become identified in British minds with dis- 
loyalty to the Queen and interpreted as a chal- 
lenge to her supremacy in South Africa. The 
Jameson Raid weakened Great Britain morally, 
at a time when she was already isolated from the 
other great world powers. But more important, 
it jeopardized her position in South Africa both 


1 One-time editor of the Star, Dormer was refer- 
ring to the Sand River Convention of 1852 that had 
made the Transvaal an independent state without 
British interference. 

? Afrikaans for “ foreigners.”” They were the new 
inhabitants of the Witwatersrand, many being 
English, and without burgher rights as voters, etc. 
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A 
South African 


Year of Crisis 


1899 


While Kruger, on behalf of the 
Transvaal Republic, felt that he had an 
obligation to protect his country’s moral 
right, Chamberlain, speaking for his own 
countrymen, declared that the issue 
involved both “ our supremacy in 
South Africa and our existence as a 
great power” 


By EDNA BRADLOW 


politically and economically; for the Transvaal 
embarked on a policy of breaking free from 
economic dependence on Great Britain by seek- 
ing loans for capital works from other European 
countries. 

In April 1897, Lord Milner was sent out as 
British High Commissioner in South Africa, 
with the avowed intention of persuading 
Kruger, through a policy of moderation, to 
introduce political reforms for the Uitlanders. 
The year of Queen Victoria’s Jubilee ended 
with Kruger asking for Swiss arbitration on 
certain articles of the 1884 Convention (be- 
tween Great Britain and the Transvaal), and 
Chamberlain declaring that “the Queen’s 
suzerainty expressed in the preamble of the 
Pretoria Convention of 1881 still stood.” 

Who were the chief actors in the impending 
drama, at the end of 1898 ? Kruger, triumphant 
in his re-election as President of the South 
African Republic,*® was engaged in condemning 

3 The Transvaal, 
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Majuba Hill, February 1881; thanksgiving service in the Boer Camp. The defeat of its forces at 
Majuba marked the death of the British Government’s “ misconceived scheme for federating South 
Africa under the Imperial aegis . . .” 


both H.M. Government and the Uitlanders as 
aggressors. Yet within its limited capacity, the 
Kruger government was trying to handle the 
economic and administrative difficulties in- 
herent in the goldfields’ situation. True, 
Kruger’s government wished to scale down 
some of the more insistent demands of the 
capitalists in the money market. True, too, was 
the charge that he was taxing the Uitlanders 
unfairly and without representation. Yet the 
historian must admit that he was attempting to 
bring the Republic into line with the rest of 
civilized South Africa, without jeopardizing 
its traditional form, by removing some of the 
more disagreeable aspects of his régime. When 
examining the gradual breakdown of diplomatic 
relations between London and Pretoria, one 
must agree with the perspicacious if angry 
Dormer, that London and Johannesburg erred 
in expecting “‘men who belong really to the 
seventeenth century to project themselves into 
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the twentieth century in the course of a single 
decade.” 

The ultra-conservative Kruger oligarchy was 
one face of the Transvaal. Cosmopolitan 
Johannesburg was the other. By the end of 
1898, the Uitlander agitation had become more 
political and included the rank and file as well 
as the mining chiefs. The former were divided 
as to the true nature of their grievances, many 
wanting rights both as Transvaal burghers and 
as British citizens; whereas the mining chiefs 
suffered under real economic disabilities, not 
least of which was the peculiar and iniquitous 
dynamite monopoly farmed out by the govern- 
ment to the almost exclusive benefit of a single 
concessionaire. Emotionalism was widespread. 
The South Africa League, founded in 1896 
under Rhodes’s patronage, seized on any stick to 
belabour the Transvaal government (including 
the granting of improbable rights to Coloureds 
in the Republic). Their petitions to the Queen, 








and the organizing of a mass meeting after the 
unfortunate shooting of an Uitlander, whipped 
up popular fervour to an unprecedented pitch, 
sustained particularly by the Argus group of the 
so-called “‘ Jingo” press. Reform was urgently 
needed; but one cannot reject the view that 
many journalists in the Transvaal jumped into 
the contest and fanned the embers of grumbling 
dissatisfaction into the fire of bitter opposition. 

Events at the Cape were not divorced from 
developments farther north. October 1898 
marked the “ accession ” of the Afrikaner Bond 
ministry, nominally under the prime-minister- 
ship of William Schreiner, but largely directed 
by that eminence grise Hofmeyr, and, including 
the Liberals, Merriman and Sauer, held to- 
gether in an uneasy partnership by the fear of 
Rhodes’s money-bags. Schreiner was the 
brother-in-law of Reitz, the Transvaal State 
Secretary, which perhaps accounts for his firmly 
held belief that the Imperial government should 
not interfere in the Transvaal’s internal affairs. 
Though Cecil Headlam has written off the 
Bondsmen as British patriots “ with reserva- 
tions,” their government at the Cape was 
nevertheless in a position to bring pressure on 
Kruger, and even more, on his aides—Smuts 
and Reitz—providing they had the co-opera- 
tion of the Imperial government and the 
English press, both locally and in England. 
Only the Bond politicians were in a position to 
persuade the Transvaal to join a semi-private 
conference for the promotion of South African 
peace, for their hands were unsullied by the 
failure of Confederation. 

In November 1898, Milner went on leave to 
England to confer with Chamberlain. He had 
now definitely formulated much of his future 
policy; many of his ideas evolved from a com- 
bination of his background and traditions with 
his South African experiences. His faith rested 
on a belief in British superiority, linked with 
the resolve that federation under the British 
flag was South Africa’s manifest destiny. He 
envisaged the High Commissionership as “a 
fighting post . . . fighting all the time ”—for an 
ideal that perhaps lacked the merit of complete 
justice. Yet the South African situation has 
been nowhere better described than in his 
summing-up of the position, “two wholly 
antagonistic systems—a medieval race oligarchy 
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and a modern industrial state ” that could not 
exist together. The Transvaal must be forced 
to yield to the disenfranchised Uitlanders, for 
the franchise was the rock on which South 
African peace was likely to founder. On a tour 
of the Cape, he had compromised his position 
as High Commissioner by urging the colonists 
to persuade the intransigent Kruger to bring 
South African Republican affairs more nearly 
into line with the other parts of South Africa. 
It must be remembered, however, that these 
apparently reasonable suggestions were always 
made in the light of his belief in British para- 
mountcy in South Africa, and the exclusion of 
foreign interference. ‘“‘ We don’t want the 
Transvaal,” he declared, “.. . but only fair 
treatment for British industry and capital . . . 
and an abstention . . . from intrigues with 
foreign powers.” Perhaps, as Halperin suggests, 
Milner was too inflexible in his approach to the 
South African Republic. Perhaps he was too 
obsessed with the threat of German interven- 
tion in South Africa. Perhaps he did not use 
enough of the commodity that Hicks Beach had 
suggested was essential in South African 
politics—patience. The true answer may lie as 
much in Milner’s own dogmatic attitudes as in 
the fact that the Imperial government never 
exactly clarified the position that Milner was 
expected to take in his dual capacity as 
Governor of the Cape and High Commissioner 
for the whole of South Africa; so that his own 
beliefs clashed frequently with the realities of a 
situation in which such beliefs had no place. 
Milner and Chamberlain are often represented 
as the arch-pJotters in the drama. Actually, 
they were often at odds, as shown in the after- 
math of the Bloemfontein Conference, when 
Milner wished to force the “ final smash ” of 
the Transvaal by a quick display of British 
might, while Chamberlain, his actions some- 
what constrained by the demands of the home 
political scene, felt that public opinion had to be 
nurtured carefully before it reached any 
recognizable pitch of aggression. 

Milner’s place was taken temporarily in 
November 1898 by Sir William Butler. “‘ South 
Africa,” he considered, “‘ needs a rest-cure 
rather than an operation.” He had little sym- 
pathy with Uitlanders or Raiders. His im- 
portance in the South African drama lies in the 
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Seated before his house, President PAUL KRUGER (1825-1904), between marble lions presented him 


by the South African diamond millionaire Barnett Barnato. 


He would not abandon his trust in a 


power “‘ greater even than England ”’ 


fact that he reversed Milner’s standpoint while 
he was acting High Commissioner, at a time 
when expediency might have prevented the 
final hostilities. 

Possibly the most interesting of the dramatis 
personae was Joseph Chamberlain, the prime 
representative of the “ Imperial factor.” The 
Boers believed that he had never forgiven him- 
self for being party to the 1881 retrocession of 
the Transvaal, and that he cared less for the 
intolerable position of the Uitlanders than for 
avenging Majuba and perhaps taking over a 
rich country. 

All these individual interests at the end of 
1898 contributed to the atmosphere of tension, 
although no one at this stage had any desire for 
war. The Transvaal still held the economic 
trumps; and to embarrass the Imperial govern- 
ment, Kruger began negotiations at the end of 
February with some of the big capitalists, offer- 
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ing to trade the unpopular dynamite monopoly 
against certain franchise reforms. Unfor- 
tunately, these negotiations had just broken 
down when Milner sent his famous “ Helot 
despatch” of May 4th, 1899, in which he 
declared that “ the case for intervention is over- 
whelming.” “ Socially, economically, ethno- 
logically,” he wrote, “they (i.e., the Boer 
Republics and the British colonies) are all one 
country . . . and it is absurd for either to dream 
of subjugating the other . . . South Africa can 
prosper, but not under two absolutely conflict- 
ing social and political systems.” The root of 
all dissatisfaction in the Transvaal was “ the 
political impotence of the injured ” ; the Trans- 
vaal must be shown that the British govern- 
ment was not to be intimidated and that the 
helotry (sic) of British subjects, while primarily 
the concern of South Africa as a whole, was also 
dangerous to the Queen’s authority elsewhere. 














Mansell Collection 


DR. JAMESON calls for volunteers. The unfortunate Jameson Raid of December 1895 exacerbated the 
mutual distrust between the Northern Afrikaner and the ‘‘ Imperial factor ” 


The “ Helot despatch ” and Chamberlain’s 
reply were not published immediately, because 
Milner had hinted that an informal meeting, 
perhaps in Pretoria, might help to adjust the 
difficulties. In the meantime, Schreiner sent 
his Chief Justice, de Villiers, to pave the way 
for such a meeting. Although he did not see 
Kruger, he satisfied himself that Smuts and 
Reitz would impress on the President Britain’s 
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determination to obtain peace in South Africa. 
Schreiner knew that Milner was becoming 
impatient. He knew, too, that the young Boer 
leaders were full of fight, without understanding 
the gravity of their position. Eventually, a 
meeting was arranged, and the Conference took 
place in Bloemfontein from May 31st to June 
5th, 1899. 

The Conference was foredoomed to failure, 
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for both sides came to it firm in their belief in 
the rightness of their own preconceived pre- 
judices. Failure was inherent in the situation, 
conflict was unavoidable between two opposing 
civilizations—an urgent, rising tide of capital 
and industry, and a backward oligarchic, 
pastoral community. Milner, the prophet of 
Empire, the urbane “ fine flower of Oxford,” 
went to the Conference half-persuaded that the 
meeting must fail, for he was already thinking 
in concrete terms of war. He was firm in his 
demands to Kruger, and cold in his insistence 
on verbatim records of what- was initially 
intended to be an informal meeting. 

But both Milner and Kruger—the “ paleo- 
lithic man” of Garvin’s patronizing descrip- 
tion, bolstered by his belief that God and the 
English Liberals would support him—both 
were tied by external pressures. Reitz insisted 
that Transvaal self-government depended not 
on the London Convention, but on its sovereign 
independence. “ Injustice,” he wrote, “ which 
in the name of a great nation that can boast of 
better traditions and nobler aims, is being per- 
petrated against us.” Volksraad* and burghers 
were militant, and in Johannesburg the Uit- 
landers continued agitating for the impossible 
in their demand that they be given the rights 
of both British citizens and Transvaal burghers 
simultaneously. Again and again, Kruger’s 
advisers urged acceptance of Chamberlain’s 
franchise proposals. But trust was lacking on 
both sides. Milner was tired; and Kruger 
wept, “ I am not ready to hand over my country 
to strangers.” 

The Conference broke off, and immediately 
Chamberlain published the “‘ Helot despatch.” 
The Imperial government’s policy was still not 
war, although the popular press echoed 
“Remember Majuba,” and Chamberlain him- 
self began gradually to prepare the public mind 
for that eventuality. The Liberals, however, 
were strongly opposed to war. Should Cham- 
berlain send troops to South Africa and give the 
Transvaal a watertight grievance, or risk being 
left without reserves in the event of a flare-up ? 
He solved his dilemma by sending neither 
troops nor ultimatum, and Milner was left 
without political or military backing for an un- 
popular policy. In the Transvaal, the Uit- 


4 The Parliament of the South African Republic. 
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landers were aroused and Milner had con- 
tinuously to soothe them. Kruger, pinning his 
hopes on the hopelessly divided Liberals, was 
unwavering in his preference for war rather 
than loss of independence; his advisers were 
divided among themselves and against him. 

On July 13th, the Volksraad announced 
changes in the franchise. The Times declared 
the crisis over, and Chamberlain was openly 
exultant. Further details dampened this im- 
mediate enthusiasm and the Transvaal was 
asked to provide more information. In addi- 
tion, the British government sent a despatch on 
July 27th, asking for a joint enquiry into the 
new franchise proposals, and suggesting a 
subsequent personal conference between 
Kruger and the High Commissioner to discuss 
the other contentious issues, such as English- 
language education for English children. It is 
therefore puzzling to find that on the day after 
this despatch, the motion was debated in the 
House of Commons that “ the present humi- 
liating inferiority of British subjects in the 
Transvaal could not long remain unremedied 
without raising greater issues—the predomin- 
ance of Great Britain in South Africa, the peace 
of South Africa.” 

It was now a question of British para- 
mountcy, open and unashamed; through 
Milner, Chamberlain affirmed that his govern- 
ment regarded Transvaal sovereignty as abso- 
lutely inadmissible. The vagaries of British 
politics had previously prevented him from 
exposing the paramountcy question so blatantly, 
lest the Liberals divide the House and the 
country over a proposed declaration of war, 
before the public was sufficiently aware of the 
issues. 

In South Africa, the reaction to a joint 
enquiry varied. Reitz declared this proposal to 
be “ all of a piece with the rascally and bullying 
conduct of British policy since the Jameson 
Raid.”® De Villiers, describing it as an “ olive 
branch,” advised the Transvaal to accept lest it 
give Chamberlain an excuse for robbing it of its 
independence. The Uitlanders continued to 
chant “franchise” to the strains of “ Rule 
Britannia,” and petitions for redress of their 
grievances poured in from the Cape, Natal and 
Rhodesia. Rhodes declared for “ equal rights 


5 Quoted in Garvin’s Life of Chamberlain, Vol. III. 














ALFRED MILNER (1854-1925); “‘ sent out as British High Commissioner . . . 
with the avowed intention of persuading Kruger, through a policy of 
moderation, to introduce political reforms for the Uitlanders ”’ 


for every civilized man south of the Zambesi ” 
and spoke of federation if Britain stood. her 
ground. Only Kruger felt he could not give in, 
nor would he abandon his trust in a power 
“ greater even than England.” It was deadlock 
again, and unfortunately the Republic was at a 
serious diplomatic disadvantage, with only the 
relatively untried Smuts or the headstrong 
Reitz to pit against the bargaining skill of 
Chamberlain and the granite suavity of Milner. 

Speaking at a social occasion at his home, 
Highbury, Chamberlain accused Kruger of 
dribbling out reforms like “‘ water from a 
squeezed sponge,” and followed up this attack 
on August 28th with his notorious “‘ acceptance- 
refusal” despatch, suggesting a unilateral 
examination of the Transvaal’s franchise offers 
by the British agent in Pretoria. He repudiated 
the charge that he was interfering in the Trans- 
vaal’s affairs, or doing more than protecting 
British subjects from injustice, bolstering his 
argument with a denial that the case for Trars- 


vaal sovereignty was “ warranted either by law 
er history.” 

While Milner urged Chamberlain to act 
before reaction against British policy set in; 
while Baden Powell raised troops in Rhodesia; 
and while Kruger asserted that he was ready for 
war, an irate Volksraad returned to its original, 
complicated franchise proposals. In a panic of 
self-preservation, the Uitlanders began to 
abandon the Rand. 

Chamberlain drafted his final offer in early 
September, once more denying that H.M. 
Government was interfering in the Republic’s 
internal affairs. Kruger’s riposte was to refuse 
all franchise concessions, unless full independ- 
ent sovereignty were recognized. The Cape and 
Natal ministries, apprehensive as to their part 
in the imminent clash, tried to avert this pos- 
sibility at the eleventh hour, and Steyn of the 
Orange Free State importuned both sides to 
consider American mediation. To the end, de 
Villiers urged Kruger to accept these final 
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demands and stop “ wriggling to prevent a clear 
and precise decision.” 

It was too late. As spring came to South 
Africa, franchise, Uitlander demands, para- 
mountcy and sovereignty, were all silenced 
before the enormity of the crisis. Troops began 
to move—in Natal, on the Great North Road, 
from India and the Mediterranean; and with 
their movement came Kruger’s despatch on 
October 9th, demanding their immediate with- 
drawal from South Africa. 

Chamberlain had the last word. This u!t- 
matum played right into his hands, and gave 
him the perfect casus belli. Garvin has inter- 





preted Kruger’s demand as an attempt to sweep 
British influence out of South Africa. In his 
role of hagiographer, he fails to grant Kruger 
the concession he allowed Chamberlain—the 
obligation to protect what he believed to be his 
country’s moral right. Chamberlain went to 
war, righteous in his belief that “ our supre- 
macy in South Africa and our existence as a 
great power in the world are involved.” And 
Kruger? “In a fit of frenzy,” writes Eric 
Walker in his Lord de Villiers and his Times, 
“ Kruger issued his arrogant ultimatum. But 
can anyone doubt that the issue was forced 
upon the Transvaal government? ” 


By courtesy of th 


JOSEPH-CHAMBERLAIN (1836-1914), portrait by F. Holl. He accused 
Kruger of dribbling out reforms “like water from a squeezed sponge” 
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A GENERAL HISTORY OF EUROPE 


General Editor: DENYS HAY 


There will be eleven volumes in this new series, each giving a broad 
narrative of political events and also dealing with important problems on a 
regional basis. The special features of the series are that each book contains 
a chapter surveying the source material of the period; that the British Isles 
are treated as part of the Continent; and that special attention is paid 

to the development of Eastern Europe. 


Europe in the Eighteenth Century 


M. S. ANDERSON 


The first book in the series analyses the salient aspects of European life in 
the eighteenth century: administration, warfare, colonial expansion, economic 
affairs, political thought and religion. 25s. 


Mr Secretary Peel 
THE LIFE OF SIR ROBERT PEEL TO 1830 
NORMAN GASH 


‘After Gladstone, Peel is the greatest statesman Britain produced in the 
nineteenth century. And this biography, in its scholarship, insight and style 


is fully worthy of its subject. . . . Anyone who is seriously interested in the 
recent past or wants to know how this curious society of ours came about, 
should make the effort to buy it..—7. H. Plumb, The Sunday Times 70S. 
ASA BRIGGS 





*, . . He stands out in the history of this century as one of a small but active 
group of ‘““Amateur”’ sociologists who made thinking and feeling people 
aware of the bare facts of the “‘social problem’’. He did this not by ponti- 
ficating but hy measuring. That is how Professor Briggs sums up the subject 
of this biography. It is doubly useful as an account of a remarkable 
personality and as an historical assessment.’— The Times 308. 











ROYAL COMMONWEALTH SOCIETY IMPERIAL STUDIES 


The Golonial Office in the Early 
Nineteenth Century 


D. MURRAY YOUNG 


A detailed survey of the working and reorganisation of one department of the 
British government during the first thirty years of the nineteenth century. 353s. 
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BCOK REVIEWS 


RECIPROCAL IGNORANCE 


RUSS!A AND THE WEST UNDER LENIN AND STALIN. By 
George F. Kennan, viii, 411 pp. (Hutchinson. 
405.) 

Mr. Kennan starts this important book by saying 
that it does not attempt to provide a chronological 
account of its subject, representing rather a series of 
discussions of particular problems within that subject. 
This is perhaps an unnecessary disclaimer. True, 
the work is based on a series of lectures. It is corre- 
spondingly divided into chapters of roughly equal 
length, each with a more or less clear-cut theme. 
But these are like beads strung along a stout thread 
and reading the book one is conscious at least as 
much of the necklace as a whole as of its individual 
components. The style is lively and informal, the 
argument closely-knit, the historical narrative clear 
and compelling, and at the end of almost every 
chapter one is allowed to see the unifying thread, the 
theme of the whole work. 

That theme is the reciprocal ignorance and mis- 
understanding which has bedevilled the relations 
between Russia and the Western Powers ever since 
the overthrow of the Tsardom early in 1917. From 
the first the West failed to grasp what was happening 
in Russia, believed that the new rulers of Russia 
could be kept as loyal allies in the fight against 
Germany, and when the Bolscheviks made it clear 
that they were simply not interested in an imperialist 
war made futile attempts to help their corrupt and 
divided Russian opponents—Menscheviks, White 
Russians, Ukrainian separatists and the rest. On 
their side Lenin and his supporters woefully mis- 
understood the beliefs and temper of the working 
classes in Western Europe, saw Western intrigues 
behind all setbacks or resistance within the Greater 
Russian area, developed a pathological suspicion of 
Western beliefs and intentions. 

The situation became even worse under Stalin, 
of whom Mr. Kennan gives a picture the more 
horrifying because its language is so studiously 
restrained. The weakness in this part of the book is 
that the picture, vivid as it is, lacks two important 
elements. He does not explain how Stalin, with his 
gangster-like background, was able to win the suc- 
cession to Lenin’s seat from the Marxist Inter- 
nationalist Intellectuals whom he had to overcome 
and crush. Here there is a missing bead in the neck- 
lace. No account is given of the struggle between 
Stalin and Trotsky—indeed, the latter only appears 
casually and occasionally in Mr. Kennan’s pages. 

And, secondly, he fails to explain how a brutal, 
ignorant and narrow-minded man like Stalin could 
also have been (as Mr. Kennan believes) a sensitive 
and skilful international politician, “‘ rarely missing a 
trick ’’ (p. 2§2), “‘ playing his cards with consummate 
skill”? in March 1939 (p. 326); and on many other 
occasions showing finesse and political intuition. 
I am not saying that this second element in Stalin’s 
character, as here presented, is either a fiction or is 
irreconcilable with the first. (After all, Hitler— 
admittedly a very different type of psychotic—dis- 
played a comparable combination of apparent in- 
compatibles.) But Mr. Kennan has not managed, 
has not even tried to bring them together in his 
portrait of Stalin. 

We are told in the Preface that some of the 
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Lectures on which the book was based were delivered 
at Oxford and some at Harvard, but not how the 
ground was shared out. Internal evidence shows that 

at least the last five or six chapters were primarily 
addressed to an American audience. And a British 
critic may reasonably complain that in treating of the 
relations between the Western Powers and Stalin, 
Mr. Kennan makes no reference to Churchill’s efforts 
to convince Stalin of the imminence of Hitler’s attack 
on Russia in 1941, and that, while readily admitting 
the errors of the West, Mr. Kennan pins these on to 
** Roosevelt and Churchill ” or even “‘ Churchill and 
Roosevelt ” (pp. 360 ff.), ignoring the well-authen- 
ticated stories of Churchill’s unsuccessful efforts to 
convince Roosevelt of Stalin’s real plans for Central 
Europe and the Balkans. Without in any way im- 
pugning the author’s integrity, one can guess that he 
would not have missed this matter out if speaking on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

The story ends all too abruptly with the end of the 
war just in sight. It is not too soon for it to be carried 
on at least for the next ten years, and nobody would 
do this better than so brilliant a Professor-Diplomat 
as Mr. Kennan. Let us hope that some distinguished 
university (probably not a Russian one) invites him 
soon to add another dozen beads to the necklace! 


LINDLEY FRASER. 


AN INEVITABLE CONFLICT 


WAR. By Michael Howard, 
512 pp., 17 maps. (Rupert Hart-Davis. 633.) 
Historians, Mr. Howard reminds us, have long 

since abandoned the search for “‘ responsibility ”’ for 

this blundering war of 1870-71. There can be no 
doubt that France was the immediate aggressor, and 
none that provocation was contrived by Bismarck. 

The author gives us the most concise account we have 

yet had of the Hohenzollern candidature for the 

throne of Spain that precipitated the conflict. Like 
the Sarajevo assassination of June 1914, the event 
seemed at first in no way to provide a justifiable 
casus belli, especially as the candidature was speedily 
withdrawn. But deep influences were at work. The 

French Emperor and his Foreign Minister Gramont 

were impelled by hot-heads, inside and outside the 

Chamber, to demand from the Prussian king 

“guarantees ’”’ that he would not permit such a 

candidature to be considered again. 

It was a deliberate attempt to humiliate Prussia 
in the eyes of Europe, because at Ems on July 13th, 
King William had already held out an olive branch 
to Count Benedetti, the French Ambassador. When 
the king very properly declined to go further, 
Bismarck’s artful version of the refusal, ‘ His 
Majesty decided not to receive the French Ambas- 
sador again . . .” had the effect the Chancellor 
desired, that of “‘ a red rag to the Gallic bull.” 

At once in Paris, and reciprocally in Berlin, 
excited crowds gathered, shouting “‘ To the Rhine ”’; 
and from that moment war became a certainty. 
A struggle between the two powers was in any case 
inevitable; and military opinion on both sides con- 
sidered that the soonér it came the better. Each had 
great faith in new weapons, the Prussians in breech- 
loading artillery from the Krupp steelworks and, in 
small arms, the needle-gun. The French in the 
Chassepot rifle and, above all, in a “‘ secret weapon,” 
the mitrailleuse. This last was a bundle of twenty- 
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five barrels detonated. successively by turning a 
handle, capable of 150 rounds per minute. But it 
was mistakenly mounted as a field piece and used in 
the open in battery, often at extreme ranges. 

Napoleon, however, was additionally buoyed up 
by illusory hopes of active military alliances with the 
States of South Germany because of their jealousy 
of Prussia, with Austria seeking revenge for their 
defeat in 1866, with Italy as a reward for the part 
the French Emperor had played in 1859 in establish- 
ing Italian unity. He was doomed to disappointment. 

Mr. Howard details the progress of the war with 
clarity and impartiality, drawing extensively from 
French, German and neutral sources. He explodes 
the myth of Prussian infallibility and gives instances 
of errors that, with decisive French leadership, could 
have resulted in serious setbacks. But the Prussians 
were the better prepared, and had the services of 
staff officers trained by Moltke. Their initial 
superiority was due to efficient mobilization and rail- 
way management, whereas the French seemed 
forced always to improvise. Says Mr. Howard: 
** Faulty organization of central stores and confusion 
on the railways. .. . By August 6th, the twenty-sixth 
day of mobilization, only about half the reservists 
had reached their regiments, and many of these 
lacked the most essential items of uniform and 
equipment.” 

Thus were sown the seeds of the disasters of 
Sedan and Metz, and the final surrender of a new 
Republican France. Yet, at the end, the Germans 
were thoroughly weary of the war, while there were 
still many Frenchmen vociferously demanding 
guerre a outrance. Peace negotiations were com- 
plicated by the lack of a French representative 
government; and we owe thanks to Mr. Howard for 
his gift of exposition. In fact, the whole of this very 
considerable book is eminently readable—significant, 
too, for during the course of the struggle there 
emerged for the first time, in the words of Gerhard 
Ritter, “ that sinister problem of modern national 
War, from which the great catastrophes of our epoch 
have developed, and on which we (the Germans) 
have foundered twice in succession.” We have only 
one complaint to make. The publishers should 
have been far more generous with maps. 


F. DuBREZ FAWCETT. 


LEOPOLD AND VICTORIA 


MY DEAREST UNCLE: Leopold I of the Belgians. By 

Joanna Richardson, 232 pp. (Cape. 25s.) 
LEAVES FROM A JOURNAL, 1855. By Queen Victoria, 

with an introduction by Raymond Mortimer, 

160 pp. (André Deutsch. 21s.) 

In the nineteenth century, royalty could still play 
at politics, and these books show two outstanding 
professionals at the game. Victoria was born to 
greatness; her Uncle Leopold missed it in England 
and Greece, achieved it at last in his successful bid for 
Belgium. Endowed with an infinite capacity for 
taking pains, he won the respect alike of European 
politicians and of the vociferous Belgians, who may 
have booed his mistress, but swarmed with demo- 
cratic enthusiasm around their adoptive king, to 
shake his hand. 

That is one side of the picture. In her closely 
packed, but highly readable biography, Joanna 
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Richardson does not let us forget the other side. 
Leopold had the bad luck to become a tragic figure 
at twenty-six, and then survive, an emotionally 
stunted Romeo, for another forty-nine years. It was 
not only that the death of his wife, Princess Charlotte, 
deprived him of his chance at the British throne—for 
Charlotte, unlike Victoria, intended that her husband 
should be king. Leopold really loved his buxom 
Hanoverian princess, who talked too loud, smiled 
too much, and burst out laughing when her im- 
pecunious bridegroom endowed her with all his 
worldly goods. When she died, unnecessarily, in 
childbirth, argues Miss Richardson, his heart died 
too. From then on, ambition was his ruling passion, 
his various mistresses mere marginalia, and his 
second wife, Louis-Philippe’s daughter Louise, an 
unlucky dynastic pawn. Incapable of love, Leopold 
emerges, in these pages, as equally difficult to like. 
Creevey called him Humbug Leopold, and George 
IV, the Marques Peu-a-Peu. Miss Richardson is 
scarcely kinder to him, quoting with brutal frequency 
his too apposite maxim that “ the heart plays a very 

useful part in political affairs.”” Disliking Leopold, 
she does not seem to care much for his Belgians 
either, and the second half of her book suffers from 
this failure of sympathy. Vividly detailed, the open- 
ing section devoted to Leopold’s brief ‘idyll with 
Charlotte has the quality of living history, but the 
story of his later life too often. degenerates into a 
breathlessly factual gallop through the complexities 
of mid-nineteenth century history. 

Miss Richardson credits Leopold as a match- 
maker with ten royal marriages. Of these, far the 
most important, to him and to history, was that of 
his niece Victoria and his nephew Albert. But this 
marriage of the niece he had advised so lovingly and 
the nephew he had trained for the job did not, in 
fact, bring him all the influence he had expected. 
Victoria had learned his lessons of independence too 
well. Gifted with his own genius for taking pains, 
and (when it suited her) advice, she had something 
else, too. Perhaps he recognized in her the quality 
he had loved in her cousin Charlotte, the exuberance, 
the enthusiasm, the capacity for simple enjoyment 
that he himself so conspicuously lacked. These are 
evident in every page of the Leaves from a Journal, 
her diary of the visits that she and Albert exchanged, 
in 1855, with Napoleon ITI and the Empress Eugénie. 
Thirty-six at the time, Victoria had been Queen for 
half her life, but there is nothing blasé about her. 
It was all so gay, she keeps writing, it was like a 
dream, “I enjoyed everything so much.” Full of 
feelings, she reports how she and Napoleon bungled 
the presentation of the Garter, “‘ we were all nervous, 
including myself.”’ She has a sense of character, and 
of history, bringing Lord Cardigan to life for us, 
“on the very chestnut horse he rode at Balaklava,” 
or describing her farewell to Napoleon III at 
Boulogne, where, not so long ago, “ Napoleon I 
reviewed his army, which was to invade England, 
Nelson’s fleet lying, where our squadron lay.” And 
all the time, despite a feminine eye for fashions, she 
is the professional sovereign at work. The purpose 
of the two visits, as Raymond Mortimer points out 
in his admirable introduction, was to consolidate 
Anglo-French policy for the Crimean war, and there 
is a comically surprising picture of Victoria and 
Eugénie whispering outside the council chamber 
where their husbands were discussing strategy. 
You go to them, says Eugénie, “‘ Fe n’ose entrer, mais 
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man, and she has made an undeniably thorough and 
useful contribution to our knowledge of the time.’ 
DAILY TELEGRAPH 355 net 
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votre Majesté le peut.” 
day. 

Victoria, the professional monarch, had already 
summed up Eugénie, the tyro: “ she does not bear 
standing well.” In the same competent way she 
noticed the uniforms of the French soldiers: “ in- 
finitely better made and cut than those of our,” or 
nerved herself to discuss the unlucky Orleans family 
with Napoleon: “I however added that all exiles 
were inclined to conspire, and which he had practised, 
in fact, himself.” Victoria was no fool. She may have 
enjoyed her host’s practised flirtation and accepted 
the flowers he picked for her, but she was never 
blind to the realities of his position: ‘ All is so 
beautiful here; all seems now so prosperous,” she 
writes of Paris, “‘ and yet how little security one feels 
for the future.” Her sense of history had not failed 
her. Napoleon III was to finish his life in exile, while 
she and Uncle Leopold rode out the mid-nineteenth- 
century storm and established dynasties that still 
endure. But she did more; she was her own historian. 


But luncheon was late that 


JANE HopGe. 


ECONOMIC HISTORY 


THE WORKSHOP OF THE WORLD: British Economic 
History from 1820 to 1880. By J. D. Chambers, 
239 pp. (Oxford University Press, 1961. 8s. 6d.) 
As Britain’s relative importance in the inter- 

national economy declines, general interest in her 

astonishing rise to world predominance in the nine- 
teenth century increases, and the relative obscurity 
that until quite recently enveloped her economic and 
political history after 1850—the golden age of coal, 
cotton, iron-making and engineering—is gradually 
being dissipated. One of the most influential agents 
in this process will be Professor Chambers’s little 
volume, a worthy companion to T. S. Ashton’s The 

Industrial Revolution, 1760-1830, in the same series. 

This hard-cover original is much better value than 

some of the rather outworn paper-backs on economic 

history which have been issued at a higher price 
recently. 

The entrepreneurs of this period operated, at 
least in the second quarter of the nineteenth century, 
on such a slender industrial basis, on such a rela- 
tively small gold reserve and under such a weight of 
social problems that we are compelled to marvel at 
the Victorian achievement—a high level of invest- 
ment at home and overseas, combined with a rising 
level of mass consumption. And all this in the face 
of a population explosion of unprecedented 
magnitude. Even in 1851 “la grande industrie”’ 
iron, engineering, etc., with its revolutionary poten- 
tialities, employed less than a quarter of the principal 
occupation groups. In the same year, domestic 
servants and agricultural labourers were twice as 
numerous as those engaged in manufacturing. Yet 
by the 1870’s Britain produced half the world’s coal 
and one-third of its iron, and her incomparable 
mercantile marine, which consisted entirely of 
wooden vessels in 1820, had been greatly enlarged 
and almost completely rebuilt in iron and steel. 
The continuing importance of farming in the 
economy after the Repeal of the Corn Laws is some- 
thing that is often overlooked, and Professor 
Chambers’s sections on this subject form perhaps 
the best short account of British agriculture in the 
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nineteenth century available to the student. Professor 
Chambers has bridged the gap, so often lamented, 
between recent research, the schools, and populariza- 
tion in such a fashion as will satisfy both the scholar 
and the general reader, and if there is a disconcerting 
number of misprints and minor slips, particularly in 
the bibliography, they can easily be corrected in a 
future edition. This is economic history in the great 
tradition, before the wells had been polluted by the 
jargon of some sociologists and the astrology in 
reverse practised by some statisticians. 


W. H. CHALONER. 


* BLACK BOXES ” 


PHYSICS AND ARCHAEOLOGY. By M. J. Aitken, 181 pp, 

(Interscience Publishers Ltd. 43s.) 

Archaeology had its origins in the ancient world 
and originally involved the study—or even just the 
collection and appreciation—of old statuary, coins 
and vases, plus an understanding of Ionic and Doric 
columns and a knowledge of dead languages. Natural 
sciences hardly came into the picture, except that 
many ‘“‘ gentlemen” had collections of “ natural 
curiosities ”’ alongside their antiquarian items. For a 
long time, therefore, archaeology was equated in 
many minds with art-history, palaeography and a 
supposed ability on the part of every antiquary to 
identify artefacts and curiosities of all kinds. Only 
fairly recently has the effect of natural environment 
upon Man—geological, topographical, climatic, 
floral and faunal—and his effect upon his environ- 
ment, been properly appreciated. It is, indeed, not 
surprising that many, though fortunately not all, 
universities continue to restrict the study of archaeo- 
logy to the Arts faculties. 

The shakiness of the basis of this restriction is 
emphasized by the post-war increase in the applica- 
tion to archaeological problems of techniques 
developed partly in the laboratories of the natural 
and pure scientists. As Dr. Aitken points out, the 
sciences are not simply “ aids ” to archaeology. His 
metaphor is: “‘ the fruits of cooperation can flow 
both ways.” Nevertheless, it may still surprise those 
who are as yet unused to differentiating between 
archaeology and the writing of prehistory, on the one 
hand, and the mere collection and classification of 
man-made antiquities, on the other, to find archaeo- 
logy linked in a book title with the name of such a 
pure science as physics. The very name of Dr. 
Aitken’s book thus serves to draw attention to an 
important series of developments in the study of 
man’s past. 

Although a first glance at the formulae, equations, 
graphs and electric circuits scattered in the text may 
possibly alarm the intending reader who lacks any 
formal training in the sciences, it soon becomes clear 
that the book is intended for the “ general scientific 
reader ”’ as well as for the specialist. For the specia- 
list, the book is an essential reference work, but such 
sections as he can follow—and he is advised by the 
author to skip many of them—should be read by the 
non-specialist if only for the sake of learning some- 
thing about the developments that are now taking 
place in historic and prehistoric archaeology. 

Scientific ‘‘ gadgets”’ and “ black boxes” are 
employed by the archaeologist for a variety of 
purposes; besides quantitative assessments and 
qualitative analyses, they are used for the finding 
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Fast, modern ships are used for the three cruises outlined 
below, thus enabling passengers to spend longer at many ports 
of call—in particular in Athens—where two days are spent on 
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in the m.s. Moledet (La Patrie) 6,800 g.r. tons, built in 1961; 
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SALEM and EIN KEREM; MEGIDDO, BEIT SHE’ARIM 
and CAESAREA; and the early Byzantine site of AVDAT 
in the Negev, from BEER SHEBA. The cruise concludes by 
visiting SANTORIN, DELPHI and OLYMPIA on its way 
back to Marseilles. 


CRUISE 19 — I5th to 3lst May 


to THE AEOLIAN ISLANDS, GREECE and 
TURKEY in the s.s. Jerusalem 


visiting MARSEILLES, LIPARI, CRETE—KNOSSOS and 
PHAESTOS—EPHESUS or PRIENE, BURSA, THE BOS- 
PHORUS, ISTANBUL—where two days are spent—THE 
ISLANDS OF LEMNOS, DELOS AND MYCONOS, 
ATHENS—for two days—MISTRA and Marseilles. 


CRUISE 20 — 9th to 25th August 


to SARDINIA, SICILY, GREECE and THE GREEK 
ISLANDS in the s.s. Jerusalem 


visiting MARSEILLES, CAGLIARI—for the archaeologicaj 
site at NORA—AGRIGENTO, SYRACUSE—with an 
optional expedition to PIAZZA ARMERINA—ATHENS 
for two days—THE ISLANDS OF SKOPELOS and THASOS, 
PHILIPPI, MOUNT ATHOS, THE ISLANDS OF DELOS 
AND CORFU, DELPHI and Marseilles. 


Five Guest Lecturers will accompany each cruise, 
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Mr. Edward Bacon, M.A., Dr. Glyn Daniel, M.A., Ph.D., 
F.S.A., Mr. R. W. de Feachem, M.A., Mr. M. R. E. Gough, 
M.A., F.S.A., Professor W. K. M. Guthrie, M.A., F.B.A., 
Professor H. A. Harris, M.A., Mr. R. A. Higgins, M.A., 
Lord Kinross, Dr. G. L. Lewis, M.A., D.Phil., Mr. Seton 
Lloyd, O.B.E., M.A., F.B.A., Professor Stuart Piggott, 
D.Lit.Hum., F.B.A., F.S.A.. Mr. Oleg Polunin, M.A., 
F.L.S., The Reverend B. M. G. Reardon, M.A., Mr. Cecil 
Stewart, M.A., F.R.1.B.A., Professor C. A. Trypanis, M.A., 
D.Phil. (Athens). 


The very wide price range from 95 gns. to 298 gns 
in the m.s. Moledet and from 88 gns. to 345 gns. 
(for suites) in the s.s. Jerusalem, includes large 
numbers of two-berth cabins in the middle and 
lower priced categories. In all cases, the journeys 
to and from Marseilles with all meals en route, as 
well as all advertised shore excursions, are 
included in the price. 


For bookings and all further particulars, apply to the Organizers 
and Sole Agents: 
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and surveying of buried antiquities and for the dating 
of finds in terms of years. All provide objective 
measurements and the serious archaeologist of today 
must have at least a basic understanding of how 
archaeometry can assist his more subjective studies. 
The beginnings of such an understanding of the 
subject can be gained from Dr. Aitken’s book; he 
does not pretend to cover all the modern applications 
of science and es no mention, for instance, of the 
archaeological uses of the electronic computer nor of 
the physical studies involved in the conservator’s 
laboratory. He is concerned with certain special 
applications of physics, and not with the sciences in 
general. In view of his own particular interests, it is 
understandable that, although a major section is 
devoted to radio-carbon dating, the great bulk of the 
book deals with electrical resistivity surveying, 
magnetic surveys and palaeomagnetism. X-ray 
analyses and some methods of dating other than by 
the radio-carbon method are dealt with very much 
more briefly. 

There are useful references to further reading. 
Production is above reproach and the price is very 
reasonable. 

EDWARD PYDDOKE. 


LETTERS TO THE 
EDITORS 


AMERICAN SLAVERS 
GENTLEMEN, 

Mr. Michael Bouquet takes issue with my state- 
ment in History Today, May 1961, that the illegal 
traffic in slaves from Africa to Cuba was largely 
carried on under the American flag. He also thinks 
that I am not “entirely correct” in saying that 
“any slaver might hoist the American flag and no 
non-American warship could touch it.” To prove 
his point he shows a picture of an American slaver 
captured by H.M.S. Antelope, September 1857, on 
the West African coast. Finally, he disagrees with 
me in thinking that it was only after the outbreak of 
the American Civil War that British officers became 
loth to board ships flying the American flag. 

Surely Mr. Bouquet will not deny that the 
admirable American principle of freedom of the seas 
was unfortunately invoked by successive pro-slavery 
administrations to prevent any rigorous suppression 
of the slave trade. In accordance with the Anglo- 
American treaty of 1842 Britain and America kept 
squadrons off the African coast, but, as Prof. Allan 
Nevins has pointed out (The Emergence of Lincoln), 
“the vigilance of the British warships contrasted 
strikingly with the inefficiency of the American 
vessels—especially those under Southern officers.” 
There was no way of detecting a suspected slaver 
except by boarding her, and whenever an American 
slaver was stopped by a British vessel, as in the case 
cited by Mr. Bouquet, it raised a storm of protest 
in Congress. So successful was this outcry that even 
when captured slavers were sent home to the United 
States, with clear evidence of guilt, they usually 
escaped condemnation through technicalities. 

In June 1858, the Senate unanimously voted a 
resolution pledging the United States to maintain 
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the immunity of its merchantmen on the high seas. 
Lord Malmesbury, who became Foreign Secretary 
in Lord Derby’s Cabinet in 1858, issued orders to 
British cruisers to respect the American flag under 
any circumstances. What this meant Malmesbury 
himself fully realized. “I have put it as strong as 
possible to the American Government that if it is 
known that the American flag covers every iniquity, 
every pirate or slaver on earth will carry it and no 
other.” This was exactly what happened. As W. E. 
Du Bois says in The Suppression of the African Slave 
Trade to the United States (Harvard Historical 
Studies, 1896), “the American slave trade finally 
came to be carried on principally by United States 
capital, in United States ships, officered by United 
States citizens, and under the United States flag.” 

As soon as Lincoln took office the whole picture 
changed. We hear no more protests about British 
officers boarding American ships since the Cabinets 
of London and Washington were now equally 
determined to put an end to the Cuban slave trade. 
The withdrawal of Southern members from 
Washington untied the hands of Congress, and 
appropriations to suppress the slave trade, com- 
mensurate with the vastness of the task, were quickly 
passed. Finally, the thirteenth amendment-to the 
Constitution legally confirmed what the war had 
already accomplished, and slavery and the slave 
trade fell at one blow. 

Yours, etc., 
ARNOLD WHITRIDGE, 
Salisbury, Connecticut. 
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Ian Grey 


A lively and illuminating portrait of the 
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reign. The book is based on contempor- 

ary (and especially Russian) sources, and is 
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HAIG AND HIS CRITICS 


GENTLEMEN, 

The article by Mr. John Terraine—‘ Lloyd 
George’s Dilemma”—is very interesting, but I 
should like to draw your readers’ attention to some 
questions not dealt with very fully, perhaps in- 
tentionally. 

I hold no brief for General Haig, who was un- 
imaginative, and whose persistent demand for the 
right to inflict the death penalty on soldiers of the 
A.I.F. was both stupid and brutal. His policy in 
refusing to use the Australian Imperial Forces as a 
corps instead of as separate divisions showed ignor- 
ance of the value of morale and no recognition of the 
soldiers’ national pride. Indeed, both Haig and the 
French Command tried to impose the same policy 
on Pershing; he was too strong to submit. 

General Haig’s use of the tanks in piecemeal 
attacks robbed this weapon of the value of surprise. 
The use of cavalry at Bullecourt showed a quite 
false appreciation of the task before them. Had he 
made a few trips along the front line, especially at 
Bullecourt and Passchendaele, he would not have 
made so many enormously costly errors. The failure 
to withdraw three or four miles, before the attack 
on March 21st, 1918, was a serious tactical blunder. 

Despite the above, I agree with Mr. Terraine’s 
concluding remark, “ that one may well say it would 
be just as well Mr. Lloyd George was not bold enough 
to sack him.” I agree, because I think the General’s 
strategic decisions were wise and the handling of his 
command, after the enemy break through the Fifth 
Army in March 1918, is above criticism. I believe 
that history would rank him with Scipio Africanus, 
had he assumed command in April 1918. 

In discussing the battle of the Somme, it is wrong 
to separate it from the whole strategical picture. It 
was not possible by any other means than by fighting 
a battle of attrition to keep the enemy from mounting 
an attack against the French. I am not sure, but I 
think Falkenhayn had only seven divisions for his 
attack on Roumania and they were drawn from the 
eastern front. 

The factor of prime importance is this. Had the 
German attack on March 21st, 1918, been launched 
from the original Somme Line, instead of from the 
Hindenburg Line, it seems quite certain that the 
British and French armies would have been driven 
apart. It seems certain that the state of the French 
army would have been revealed and the full weight 
of the enemy concentrated on defeating it. 

Yours, etc., 

M. A. FERGUSSON, Brigadier, D.S.0., M.C., 
Leadville, N.S.W. 


Mr. Terraine writes : 


Brigadier Fergusson’s most interesting letter 
raises a number of questions; may I crave a little 
space to take up two of general interest ? 

First, the question of the death penalty. Haig was 
certainly irritated by the persistent refusal of the 
Australian Government to apply the death penalty 
to its troops in the field. Like most British officers of 
the time, he did not understand the Australian 
soldier, though he appreciated his worth in battle. 
He linked the question of the death penalty with 
what he considered to be General Birdwood’s 
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relaxed interpretation of discipline; on these two 
factors he blamed the high rate of desertion in the 
A.L.F. between battles, and its unruly conduct out of 
the line. General Sir John Monash fully agreed. 
But the whole matter of the death penalty in the field 
during both World Wars needs to be gone into by a 
competent authority. The great volume of Statistics 
of the Empire War Effort seems to show that between 
August 1914 and March 1920, 157,821 trials of 
officers and men (including Dominion Forces and 
Native Labour) in all theatres of war produced 3,080 
death sentences, of which 346 were carried out. Of 
these, it would seem, only three were officers. The 
vast majority (266) were for desertion; 37 (including 
one officer) were for murder. Personally, I find these 
figures astonishing. That is why I say that there is 
need for further investigation by a competent 
authority. I would welcome any firm, authoritative 
information on this subject from any source. 

Secondly, the question of the Australian Corps. 
It was Haig’s policy to keep the Australian Divisions 
together as far as possible. Until the Australian 
Corps was formed in 1918, the five Australian 
Divisions were organized in the I and II Anzac 
Corps, beside the New Zealand Division, an asso- 
ciation of which any soldier might be proud. During 
the great crisis of the spring of 1918, the Australian 
Government and Command rose above small con- 
siderations of national pride, and permitted their 
Divisions to be used as needed to “ putty up” the 
gaps. The Canadians, sticking to the letter of their 
rights, would not break up their Corps, which, in 
consequence, took almost no part in stemming the 
German onslaught. As soon as the crisis was over, 
the Australian Corps was formed, and began upon 
that amazingly successful, yet thoroughly economical, 
offensive progress, lasting until October 1918, which 
probably did more than the effort of any comparable 
unit to bring the War to an end, and constitutes one 
of the most remarkable pages in British military 
history. May I suggest to Brigadier Fergusson that 
his people have therefore a double right to be proud 
of themselves ? 


LEE AT FAULT 


GENTLEMEN, 

Sir John Wheeler Bennett in his excellent review 
in your July edition of the reasons for Lee’s under- 
taking the Gettysburg campaign in the American 
Civil War gives the clearest account I have seen of 
the multiple factors that impelled Lee to attempt that 
fatal campaign. Sir John, perhaps unwittingly, 
transgressed the promise contained in his earlier 
paragraphs not to discuss the reasons for the failure 
of Lee’s strategy by accepting without question the 
position of Douglas Southall Freeman, the vastly 
accomplished but idolatrous biographer of the great 
Virginian. Despite his massive scholarship, Freeman 
spent most of his life attempting to lay the mistakes 
of his idol at the door of his subordinates, especially 
Longstreet. He makes much of the reorganization 
of the Confederate army after the death of Stonewall 
Jackson two months before Gettysburg. 

Recent scholarship no longer supports this view. 
May I commend to the contributor of your other- 
wise excellent essay the work of the noted British 
tank expert, Major-General J. F. C. Fuller, who has 
pointed out that the administrative and commissary 
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arrangements in the Southern army were so poor that 
Lee could not sustain his army in one place north of 
the Potomac for more than three to five days. This 
was one of the reasons he continued a drawn battle 
into the third day, hoping to enforce an immediate 
decision instead of trying to manoeuvre Meade out 
of position. General Fuller emphasizes Lee’s failure 
to understand that his earlier successes were largely 
due to the heavily wooded, ravined and broken 
country of northern Virginia, plus the hesitation and 
fumbling of incompetent Federal commanders. 
Against massed artillery and protected infantry, 
firing over open ground, the Southerners, for all 
their valour, had no more chance of breaking an 
entrenched line than had their opponents on so 
many other fields. Lee’s own failure at Malvern Hill 
in the Peninsula and Burnside’s disaster at 
Fredericksburg should have taught him this lesson. 

Colonel Long, in his two-volume study of Lee’s 
use of artillery, argues cogently that he should have 
massed his guns to the north near the town of 
Gettysburg where the artillery could have fired down 
the “‘ shank of the fishhook,” enfilading the Federal 
infantry instead of firing perpendicularly and at long 
range from Seminary Ridge where most of his slender 
store of shells were wasted. Professor E. P. Williams, 
among others, has shown that the misuse of Stuart’s 
cavalry was due to Lee’s faulty instructions and poor 
staff work generally. Oddly enough, Lee mis- 
directed his cavalry during the Seven Days campaign, 
and the Union general, Hooker, did the same at 
Chancellorsville, but Lee surprisingly repeated the 
mistake at Gettysburg. The high command of the 
Northern army was even more disorganized. Meade 
had replaced Hooker only two days before the battle. 
Reynolds, the commander of the First Corps, was 
killed in the first few hours and Sickles of Third 
Corps was badly wounded on the second day. 
Meade had to reshuffle his corps and divisional 
commanders during the battle. Lee’s subordinates 
made fewer serious mistakes than he did. .The 
reluctance of Ewell and Longstreet to continue 
fruitless infantry assaults against Cemetery Ridge 
was, in the event, shown to be fully justified. The 
failure of these attacks could easily have been fore- 
seen on any rational examination of the past experi- 
ences of both armies. 


Yours, etc., 
ERNEST ALEXANDER, 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 


THE PORTUGUESE EMPIRE 


GENTLEMEN, 

Professor C. R. Boxer (August issue) overlooks 
two points regarding England and the Portuguese 
Empire. The former offered the latter to Germany 
twice, throwing in the Belgian Congo for good 
measure on the second occasion. During the Siege 
of Tangier by the Moors, so many Englishmen 
deserted to the enemy that Irish passwords were 
used by the garrison. 


Yours, etc., 
PATRICK J. N. Bury, 
Waterford, Ireland. 


[We regret that, owing to pressure on our space, we 
have been obliged to hold over a number of 
interesting letters.—Ebs. ] 


NOTES ON FURTHER READING 
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Gladwyn Murray Childs, ‘“‘ The Peoples of Angola in 
the 17th century according to Cadornega” in 


Journal of African History, Vol. 1, pp. 271-79 


(Cambridge University Press, 1960); C. R. Boxer: 
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